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For more tha a quarter ofa century the Great White Fleet has 
been operating in the Caribbean. Its officers and men pioneered in 
5 the paths of Columbus, De Soto, Cabot, Drake and all the goodly 
| company of adventurers that made Elizabethan days famous—and 
it is because of their experience that travel on ships of the Great 
White Fleet is made so luxurious for the Tourist of today. Spacious 
rooms —all outside — are necessary in the Tropics; so are wide 
decks on which to dance and play. And when you go adventuring in 
. the “Spanish Main’you will appreciate the wonderful food and the 
fine personal service so characteristic of Great White Fleet Ships. 
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Write for illustrated free booklets oa. - : 
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*Fill out and mail to any of the addresses 
given below to receive full particulars. 


HAMBURG-AMERIGAN LINE 


39 Broadway, New York 
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262 South Broad Street......... Philadelphia 574 Market Street............. San Francisco 
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Or local tourist and steamship agents 


MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISES DE LUXE 


Fascination — mystery — romance! 
On these 46-day cruises to the blue 
Mediterranean. 


To Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Monte Carlo, Italy, Greece, Holy 
Land, Egypt and Sicily. Liberal 
stop-over from ship to ship, and 
optional return from a north Euro- 
pean port. $695 (up), all expenses 
included. 


S. S. ADRIATIC, 
Jan. 10 and Feb. 28 


S. S. LAURENTIC, 
Jan. 19 and March 9 


WEST INDIES 
AND MEXICO 


Four cruises of varying lengths and 
itineraries—Mexico City, the Pan- 
ama Canal, Bermuda (at Easter), 
Havana, Nassau, etc., on the great 
liner LAPLAND. Whether you can 
spare 22 days or only 11, here’s a 
way to spend a delightful winter 
holiday. Sailing dates: Jan. 31, 
(22 days); Feb. 25 (16 days); 
March 16 (17 days); April 6 (11 


days). 
WHITE JTAR LINE 
RED JTAR LINE 


ON TER RATIONAL DERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY. 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


For full information, address 


No. 1 Broadway, New York, or any 
authorized steamship agent. 
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New Deluxe Sister Shia Shawnee and Troquoik 


CLYDE LINE 


HESE mammoth new steamers are giving a new distinc- 

tion to that glorious winter journey to Miami and 
Havana. Each is like a gracious and satisfying hotel.... 
luxurious.... colorful .... diverting .... the supreme 
achievement in modern travel! 


cv HAVANA E- 
MIAMI 


Charmingly decorated suites and bedrooms... . with a wide range 
of choice and price. Spacious lounges... . broad open decks... . glass- 
enclosed promenades....concerts....dancing....deck sports .... 
all that a gorgeous new ship with its endless marvels can place at your 
disposal! 

Special Winter Service from New York to Hayana during January, 
February and March—with a day’s sightseeing at Miami, en route. 
Attractive all-expense tours including hotels and sightseeing trips. 
Also regular sailings, New York to Jacksonville and Miami, calling at 
Charleston, S. C. Special non-step express trips by S. S_ Iroquois, 
New York direct to Miami every Saturday during December. 


Automobiles carried on all steamers. 


For complete information apply to Clyde Line, 25 West 43rd St. or 
Pier 36, North River, New York, or any authorized Tourist Agent. 
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Explore Africa... 


Few People Have Ever Visited 
the Nairobi Big Game Country 
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F ollowing hard in the footsteps of Quarter- 
maine, Akeley, Roosevelt and other intrepid hunt- 
ers, you will see zebras, giraffes, gnus, and wildebeeste 
in their native haunts... a fascinating sight that 
few have seen and an experience that you will not 
soon forget. 


Sailing January 12, the “Carinthia” — newest of 
the great Cunard fleet—visits Madeira, the Canary 
Islands, Sierra Leone, Cape Town, Mombasa, Nai- 
robi, Zanzibar, Cairo, Naples, the Riviera . . . this 
is the only cruise to encircle Africa . . . to visit 
Dakar, Freetown, St. Helena, Madagascar and the 
Big Game Country . . . 75 days to Southampton 
and Cherbourg. The rates ($1250 and up) include 
return passage. 


Write for our Booklet “Round Africa” 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


Executive Offices: 126 Newbury Street, Boston 
New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Los Angeles San Francisco Detroit 
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aioe 1929 
ITINERARY S.S. S.S. ‘S.S. Minimum 
Providence Patria Providence net Clase 
New York Jan. 31 Feb. 23 Apr. 19 
From: { Boston... Apr. 20 
To: Ponta Delgad Apr. 27 $180.00 
Lisbon Apr. 30 195.00 
Madeira Feb. 9 Mar. 4 195.00 
aneiers Se Feb. 11 Mar. 6 215.00 
IBN GTETS cod ee No ee Feb. 13 Mar. 8 May 3 225.00 
Palermo eS Kebs: ks Mar. 10 May 5 235.00 
Naples ______... Bei heb 16 Mar. 11 May 6 245.00 
| Feb. 18 Mar. 13 255.00 
Messina _____. | Feb. 20 Mar. 15 — 265.00 
Piraeus (Athen ..| Feb. 22 Mar. 17 May 9 275.00 
Constantinople | Feb. 24/25 Mar. 19/20 May 12 295.00 
Beirut _....... 4 Mar. 23 May 15 345.00 
Palestine .. | Feb. 28/3 Mar. 24/27 May 16/19 365.00 
Egypt... ...... .| Mar. 4/9 Mar. 28/30 May 20/22 385.00 
Syracuse... ..| Mar. 12 Apr. 2 545.00 
ASACCIO NS oe eo ee ee Apr. 4 — 545.00 
Marseilles 0... Arrive} Mar. 14 Apr. 5 May 26 545.00 
Inc. Shore 
Duration of Cruise 42 Days 41 Days 37 Days Excursions 
Enroute 


pra < Including all Shore Excursions and 
Minimum Cruise Fare $545.00 { Wore tpsierdne and Bent 
Two Special Cruises from Marseilles around Eastern End of Mediterranean 
Canada—Dec. 7th (24 days) and March 23rd (29 days) 
also Regular sailings to and from all principal ports in Mediterranean. 


Clean, Comfortable and Commodious Vessels especially built for the Mediterranean Trade. 
Shore Excursions at Ports-of-call. Stop-overs permitted. Concerts, lectures, dances, card parties, 
games of all sorts in addition to the social pleasures of ocean travel. Unsurpassed French cuisine 
and first-class service throughout. Orchestra: Moving Pictures: Wireless News Daily. 


For further information and descriptive literature apply 


JAMES W. ELWELL & CO., Inc., General Agents 
17 State Street, New York City, or local agents 


_  -'HOTEL DE PARIS. 


8 Bld. de la Madeleine, Paris 
300 Rooms—300 Bathrooms 


THE LEADING AMERICAN HOTEL 
OPENING SPRING 1928 


CHARLES BOPP, Manager 


Same Management: 


AUTUN: Hotel St. Louis & de la Poste. BOURG EN BRESSE: Hotel de 
France. GRENOBLE: Hotel Majestic. CANNES: Hotel Majestic. NICE: 
Hotel Ruhl & des Anglais Savoy Hotel—Hotel Royal, Hotel Plaza & de France 


The “Ship of Splendor” 
HOM E RL C 


A great ship suet recognized as one of the 


world’s foremost, most luxuriously replete 
liners. . . the largest steamer sailing to the 
Mediterranean... exclusively chartered 


by us from the White Star Line for the 


MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE SUPREME 


From New York January 26th next . . 
to sail the Inland Sea at a most season- 
able time . . . the tested itinerary balances 
dexterously between restfulness and social 
activity... Days of contentment in 
Madeira, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Tunis, Naples, 
Palermo, Athens... Constantinople... 
The Holy Land <4: Days of vivacity in 
Algiers... Cairo... French Riviera... 
Stop-over privileges in Europe... 14,000 
miles... 67 days of interesting and 
health-giving travel. 


Let us send you the particulars 


THOS. COOK & SON 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CO. 


New York Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
Portland, Ore. Toronto Montreal 


Los Angeles 


Vancouver 
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THE HOLY ROCKS OF METEORA Courtesy Near East Relief 


Perched on the tops of the mighty rocks that rise behind the little city of Kalabaka in northern Greece are the famous 

monasteries of the air where the anchorites of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries found peace and solitude in a tur- 

bulent world. At one time twenty-three monasteries flourished here; today less than a half-dozen remain. While the 

monasteries of Meteora are among the most picturesque in the world, their importance is overshadowed by the great 
monkish republic of Athos situated further east on the Greek coast. 
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The monks of Mount Athos, 
whose lives are described in this 
article, are members of what 1s 
probably the most. remarkable 
religious community in the 
Western world. The monkish 
republic of Athos 1s located on 
! the easternmost of the three 
"! eninsulas which extend like the prongs of a trident from the coast of 
: acedoman Greece into the Aegean Sea. The peninsula is about forty 
iles in length and from four to seven in breadth. The whole area be- 
ngs to the monasteries—EDITOR. 


HE ride on mule-back from the port on the western shore 
of Athos up to the ridge lasts two hours. From it you can 
still see the bay and the sea which encircle Chalcidice, but 
|/now suddenly you glimpse a view to the other side also, towards 
hasos and Samothrace on the east. On this mountain. slope, 
relieved by an alternation of dark woods and pretty gardens, 
| which descends gently to the seawashed shore, lies Karyes, the 
») chousand- -year-old capital of the monkish republic of Athos, It 
sa charming little mountain town with many gay villas and 
chalets, towers and courtyards, nestling delightfully in the midst 
bf planes, cypresses, pines, vineyards and lemon groves. 
| At the entrance to the main street of Karyes, the traveler 
M lismounts and proceeds on foot through the “Holy City”, whose 
streets no animal is allowed to tread. On both sides of the little 
) “medieval lane are villa-like 
) ouildings, most of them hav- 
/ ing loggias painted blue or red 
fy balconies covered with ivy, 
® all adorned with bright pots of 
flowers or mats of hanging 
‘|ereepers. On the ground floors 
te little workshops, and _ be- 
ind the windows, black robed 
_|silent monks bending over 
|Sewing machines, carpenters’ 
or cobblers’ benches or looms, 
hich produce all the goods 
he monastic republic requires. 
longside are stuffy, low shops 
hose windows display monks’ 
labits, cylindrical caps, her- 
its’ cloaks, girdles, rosaries, 
artistically carved wooden 
spoons, edibles, church furni- 
ture and innumerable oleo- 
gtaphs of the “Panagia” (the 
All-Holy Virgin) and the 
Saints. In these shops the trade 


their heavy walls, 
of the monks’ republic is car- 


CITADELS 
OF RENUNCIATION 


In the Great Monkish Republic of Mount Athos—How 
Six Thousand Men Vanquish the World’s Lure 
—The Unbroken Traditions of Ten Centuries 
—Life in the Caves of the Anchorites 


By RENE FULOP-MILLER 


generally consist of large quadrangles enclosing 
churches. 


ried on. There are also 
two little Oriental cafés, 
the resort of monks, kal- 
ogerot from distant mon- 
asteries on their visits to 
the capital, hermits and 
pilgrims, the few lay inhabitants of the Holy Peninsula and a stray 
foreign visitor on sightseeing bent. About halfway down the street, 
on the left, between the kellia, as the houses are called, is an arched 
gateway, which leads to the ancient red-painted Protaton Church 
of Karyes. 

As soon as you set foot on the soil of Karyes, you are struck 
by a strange feeling of uncanny quietness; passing along the 
“Holy Street’, you feel as if you had been transported by magic 
into an unknown world. Unlike anything in the Orient, it is sunk 
in motionless crystal silence like a street in a dream. Strange also 
are the workshops and shops, in which a shadowy play of word- 
less gestures is enacted by black-clad monkish figures. Everything 
here, houses and gardens, shops, things and men, voiceless and 
motionless, seems deep in a silence such as we know only in 
dreams. 

Of course quite frequently someone comes out of a house and 
crosses the street, or a male figure in the long monastic robe 
leans over a balcony; the doors of a shop open, a group of monks 
with the long black veil around their cylindrical hats pass into 
the church, a stray bird from 
one of the neighboring gar- 
dens flies from one side of the 
street to the other; often men 
meet and exchange a few 
words. But nothing has power 
to disturb the lifeless stillness. 
Every movement, the passing 
of the monks, the opening of 
the shop door, the flight of 
the birds and the exchange of 
words, immediately sink again 
into profound silence. For all 
that recalls life falls back into 
motionless quiet, and mere- 
ly makes the stillness that fol- 
lows seem even greater and 
more impenetrable. 

For centuries no cry of des- 
pair, passion or sudden ang- 
uish has disturbed the peace 
of this place. Never yet has 
any woman trodden its soil 
nor any human life seen the 
light of its sky. Never have 


Carica Near East Relief 
IN ONE OF THE MONASTERIES OF MOUNT ATHOS 


Surrounded by rich foliage and located amid the most picturesque moun- 
tains in Greece, the monasteries of Mount Athos afford almost ideal 
seclusion for those who have renounced the world of the flesh and the 
devil. The monasteries, which are fortified either by their positions or 
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A CITADEL OF THE WORLD VANQUISHERS 


For hundreds of years the grim monasteries of Athos have defied the world. Veritable bastions, 

many of them, they represent one of the most spectacular results of the fervent desire of the ascetic 

for peace and isolation. In inaccessible strongholds such as this the pious brotherhoods escaped the 

warfare and vandalism of the Middle Ages. Today the monks still obey the feudal monastic rules 

continuing a tradition that has been unbroken for centuries. According to the legends of the monks, 

the first religious settlements oa the Holy Mountain were made during the age of Constantine in 
the first part of the fourth century. 


these woods, gardens and lanes heard the joyful laughter of chil- this peculiar state, without women or children, without desire 0% 
dren nor their sweet tears, nor has music ever made its melodious suffering, a life of renunciation, held up as the great example 
vibrations in the air of Athos. The sweetness of violins has and tried and tested for a thousand years. And from this cease. 
never echoed here, and if the voice of man is raised in song, less striving after abandonment of life and overcoming the world 
it is only in penitence, in order to denounce life with gloomy have gradually developed special manifestations of renunciation, < 
monotony and to implore the compassion of God. social order made up of men who have abandoned the world, whicl 


Mortification of life, the quietude of isolation, are of course has its own social stratification and its own social etiquette, mani 
to be found elsewhere, behind other monastery walls. But what ners and customs analogous to those of the rest of the world 
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makes the uniqueness of Karyes, the! 
monks’ town of Athos, is the fact that® 


have become the principle of government.” 
Rejection of the w 
life of these monks in their thirst after® 
isolation and peace, have led to a political 
organization of their own. All the other® 
communities of the world have been or-) 
ganized and developed for the enhance-) 
ment of human life. They were organized) 
to the glory and splendor of life. But 
Karyes, the monastic town, was organ-] 
ized for a common fight against the call® 
of life, as a monument to its negation.§ 

More than a thousand years ago, an- 
chorites who had turned their backs on the} 
world conquered this world with its woods, E 
gardens and cliffs for all the peaceful, quiet™ 
recluses of the ages; men who spent their) 
lives in desert wastes and hidden caves: 
gave this country its political form and its) 
laws, the political form and laws of qui- 
etude and isolation. And ever since, for 
centuries, it has been the business of gov-. 
ernments recruited from the “most tried! 
and tested world-vanquishers” to see that? 
the traditional rules of isolation are strictly, 
observed. In Karyes there are twenty~ 
one konaks, the residences of the deputies: 
from twenty-one priestly strongholds) 
which, like independent monastic cities, arey 
built along the seashore or hidden among: 
the woods of Athos. These twenty-one 
delegates from the monasteries form the 
Government of the Holy Mountain, and 
make the laws for six thousand men wha 
have overcome the world and its tempta- 
tions. They meet daily in the Protaton 
that unique “Parliament House of Quiet”) 
an idyllic little place which is approachec | 
by a primitive wooden stairway like @ 
chicken ladder. The president sits on his 
throne, a raised armchair, in the ancient 
room. He is a silent, venerable old mar 
in a black robe and a high cylinder-shapec: 
hat, and around him, on broad Oriental di- 
vans along the walls, are twenty other 
silent, venerable, white-haired old men. 
dressed like him in black robes with high 
cylinder-shaped hats. Day by day they} 
sit there in dignified calm, and discus» 
orders and laws for the maintenance 07 
this millennial quietude, designed to guarc] 
against ‘the allurements of life. 

For a thousand years the sole programme 
of every Government has been the advance 
ment of the conquest of the temptation» 
of the world. For a thousand years al 
“reforms” and all new laws have been de} 
signed with the one object of securing the 
“effective preservation of the old”. Con} 
quest of the world and renunciation havi 
thus created here a State of their own 
and it is this political ability and legislative} 
power of quietness that have made th 
monastic republic of Athos and Karyes 
its capital, for ever unique in the whol 
wide world. 

Life in Karyes is a demonstration 0 | 
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A VISTA FROM A HANGING MONASTERY 


Courtesy Near East Relief 


t both Meteora and Mount Athos the monks find compensation for their isolation in views of incomparable beauty. From this dooryard of a hang- 
monastery of Meteora the view stretches far beyond the little village of Kalabaka nestling at the foot of the cliff to the Peneius valley and the 


Thessalian plain. 


nh the state of 
1e «“‘world - van- 
uishers” there is 
o tie of blood, for 
l who come to 
ass their lives on 
1e Holy Mountain, 
bedient to the 
ommandment of 
hrist, leave fath- 
r, mother, wife, 
hildren, home and 
elongings, to fol- 
yw the Lord. 
Nevertheless, in 
1e kellia, on the 
hady hillside and 
1 the little monks’ 
uts, families are 
ound, the peculiar 
Athos families”, 
hich have gradu- 
lly arisen in this 
‘orld without wo- 
en and children, 
amilies which have 
een created, not by 
1e bond of blood, 
ut by the far more 
lysterious tie of 
piritual kinship. 
‘he mutual attrac- 
on between souls 
1 harmony, the 


SEWING VESTMENTS AT MOUNT ATHOS 


It is an incongruous sight to see the monks of the medieval communities of Mount Athos em- 


ploying twentieth century mechanical devices. Such devices are rare, however, for the needs of 

the monks are simple, and industries and handicrafts exist solely for the maintenance of worthy 

homes for silence and seclusion. The activities of the artisans, farmers and merchants essential 

in a republic of several thousand men are carefully regulated so as not to violate the unworldly 
ideals that have been the inspiration of Mount Athos for centuries. 


The monasteries at Meteora are less venerable than those of Athos, not having been founded until the fourteenth century. 


mystical power of 
spiritual friendship, 
have here determ- 
ined a kind of com- 
munity which lasts 
as long as life and 
is perhaps stronger 
than many a fam- 
ily held together by 
the ties of the flesh. 
The kelliotes them- 
selves regard this 
spiritual “cohabita- 
tion” as one of the 
supreme forms of 
life and pleasing to 
God, and they ap- 
peal to the words 
of Saint Matthew: 
“For wherever two 
or three are gath- 
ered together in my 
name, there am I 
in the midst of 
them”’. Inmege 
“families in the 
Spirits, ase ery 
have grown up on 
Athos, are perhaps 
the most extraor- 
dinary of its mani- 
fold extraordinary 
psychical phenom- 
ena; they represent 
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today something 
which all the rest of 
the world has lost, the 
precious spiritual pos- 
session of antiquity, 
the marvelous kinship 
and affinity of the 
heart which bound 
men in friendship. 

In each of these 
kellia live two or three 
men bound to each 
other only by a spir- 
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A DIZZY ASCENT 


The dizzy, perpendicular route is the quickest 

way to many of the monasteries. The nets in 

which provisions and visitors alike are raised 

to the perilous heights on which the monas- 

teries perch are raised slowly by means of a 
windlass. 


itual tie. One of them, the “elder’’, is 
the head of the little kelliote family; the 
Greek monks call him the ‘“‘Geron,” the 
Russian, the “Starets’”. The starets, or 
elder, is the experienced, the wise, father 
and teacher in one, who takes care of his 
disciples as if they were his sons, and, 
as a master his pupils, leads them to the 
mysterious doctrine of “wise knowledge”. This doctrine is the 
mystery of silence, the ultimate secret, the fulfilment of the 
deepest need of the human soul. 

In many kellia, the elder has no disciples and no successors, 
and then the family dies out. In other cases new hellia arise: 
fresh “world-vanquishers” come and unite to form new monkish 
families. But most of the little communities which inhabit the 


relia of Karyes are of very ancient origin; their spiritual fore-- 


bears, their “elder ancestors”, go back many centuries, so that 
their customs, their habits of life, even their words and turns of 
thought have remained exactly the same as those of their fore- 
fathers. From century to century the obedient disciple has taken 
them over from his master, and in his turn, when he himself 
is old, has, as starets, handed them on to his sons and disciples, 
and so from generation to generation right up to the present day. 
These old kelliote families form, as it were, the aristocracy of the 
Holy Mountain; it is they who set the tone, and the other felliotes 
regard their manners and customs as an example to be imitated. 
Although the institutions and customs of the kelliotes are en- 
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A VENERABLE PENITENT 


Years ago this aged penitent renounced the claims of the world 

to seek spiritual salvation in one of the austere monasteries of 

Mount Athos. The hermits and ascetics of the Hély Mountain 

impose upon themselves the severest mortifications patterning 

their livés on the examples of the great Fathers: the prophet 
Elias, John the-Baptist and Saint Basilius. 


tirely withdrawn from the world of the flesh and their mode | 
life modeled on spiritual things, one element of earthliness sf} 
clings to man even here where all earthly joy and sorrow, ne 
everything human, seem to have been overcome. For it is only} 
the supreme stage of monastic renunciation that the spell of pc 
session loses its power, in the cenobite monasteries where 
kalogeroi have stripped themselves of everything they possess, a 
have even killed their own will and belong body and soul to 
monastic community, which absorbs them completely, and, final} 
in the huts of the anchorites, who have renounced the earthly 4 
all its forms, live in miserable cells or damp caves on dry cruj 
of bread and water, and have really overcome for ever all earth) 
dreams. But in the “idiorrythmic” monasteries and in the “fr 
kellia’, property and privé 
ownership still exist. In the 
there are men who have m@ 
comfortable lodgings 
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they die, hand: over the esti! 
thus acquired to their “faj 
ily”. In this way a kind = 
right of inheritance has a 
ally developed and resulte 
a privileged position for 
sons of rich kalogeroi. H 

But wherever property pi 
vails, alongside the rich are 
ways to be found the less we 
to-do and the quite poor, | 
the stages and forms of 
world built up on private ow 
ership. From the rich kellie 
and the possessor of savi 
down to the poor beggij 
monk, who comes on Satu! 
days to the town from his m) 
erable little cell, in order 
stand on the street and b 
alms from his more prospé 
ous brothers, all the social d) 
tinctions are to be found 
the Holy Mountain. 

The prosperity with whi 
we are here concerned is, it 
true, valuable mainly becaw 
by its means the kelliote ¥ 
lieves he can purchase ev 
greater peace and tranquilli® 
for in all other respects, ever 
one who has entered the co: 
munity of the Holy Mounta 
is under strict monastic r 
The life of the richest and t 
poorest kelliote is passed 
almost the same way. 
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Courtesy Near East Re 
WHITE TOWERS OF ABNEGATION 


The rocky peninsula on which the famous monasteries are located 

remarkable for its beauty. It is a world of woods, gardens and cli 

over which towers the peak of Mount Athos with its steep sumr 
of white marble rising more than a mile above the sea. 
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ally strict observance of the prescribed exercises and fasts, the 
le renunciation of all the lusts of the flesh and the same goal- 
ing beyond life—even here on earth—unites all the brothers on 
10s in one community. The kelliote who strives after riches is 
‘ely still in the toils of the delusion that he can attain to perfect 
etness more rapidly and surely by his possessions; but the 
stic who has given up all earthly possession knows that peace 
be reached only through complete renunciation and poverty. 
sesides the kalogeroi there are also in Karyes certain laymen 
» help the monks in their 
ling and other economic 
vities. But the life of 
se celibates is bound by 
same strict rules, and is, 
efore, in no way outside 
strange “silent world of 
kalogeroi’. The life of 
ry single inhabitant of 
ios passes in quiet and 
formity, in absolutely 
ventful monotony. 
Vhen the kalogeroi have 
pleted the prescribed 
yers and spiritual exer- 
s, which occupy many 
rs of the day, and have 
e all the absolutely nec- 
ry work of house and 
e, the “hours of silence” 
ow. Then the monks 
r be seen alone, or more 
om, in twos or threes, 
ng at the window or on 
ivy-covered balcony of 
1 kellion, gazing with 
r credulous, child-like 
3 at the sea, for every 
dow and every balcony 
Karyes looks over the 
tt wood to the open sea. 
y remain for hours in 
r chairs in motionless 
ice, their heads leaning 
inst the wall. Night 
es and the kalogeroi go 
rest, but their sleep 
; only a few short hours, 
at two A. M. the beat- 
of the wooden gong 
nds through the little 
n to call the kelliotes to 
first morning prayer. 
- priests then assemble 
he old Protaton Church 
the morning service; at 
same moment, candle 
ts appear one by one in 
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the last dues to nature, the bones are collected and preserved in 
the church. There, alongside the bones of their great forefathers, 
their earthly remains may also rest until the Day of Judgment 
in which they believed, while they used to sit and gaze in silence 
EVENS Se ad 

The huts and caves of the hermits, the ascetics, are at the 
dizzy height where the Holy Mountain becomes mere bare 
boulders of rock piled on top of each other. The huts are built 
into the sheer face of the cliff on the southern slope of the 
mountain. There are, it is 
true, scattered settlements 
of penitents in other parts 
of the peninsula; but most 
of the ascetics dwell in that 
desolate part of the “Hagi- 
on Oros” which, with its 
sheer drop to the sea and its 
stunted vegetation, has been 
from early times the real 
home of the anchorites of 
Athos. 

The lonely hut-dwellers 
are looked on with the 
greatest veneration by the 
monks in the “mason-built 
cells”, although their own 
lives are almost unparalleled 
in strictness and severity. 
But the brother who spends 
his life in complete isolation 
and seclusion in the midst 
of rugged cliffs, is regarded 
by the monk of the cloister 
as a penitent who has 
reached the supreme degree 
of earthly perfection. One 
or other of the monks, tor- 
tured by spiritual afflictions, 
often comes to the “wise 
elders” to ask for counsel 
and help. 

The poorest and most 
solitary hermits’ dwellings 
are to be found in the 
Russian settlement of Kar- 
ouli, the “silent desert’. 
Even from the sea this 
village of the ascetics 
scattered over the reddish 
brown cliffs has an extraor- 
dinary and unique aspect. 
There are about twenty 
huts, each erected on a little 
plateau leveled with great 
toil, some made of stone, 
others of roughly carpen- 
tered wood, leaning against 


windows of the cells of OVERCOME BY SLEEP / the narrow projecting ledge 


kellia; in each of the 
iks’ houses, the starets 


Sleep has overtaken this aged monk in the midst of his devotions: his spirit was 
willing, but his flesh was weak. Prescribed prayers and spiritual exercises occupy 


of rock. Many of these 
wooden huts are no bigger 


the disciples rise and ‘many hours of the monk’s day and the necessary work of house and home and than dogs’ kennels and serve 
‘eed, candle in hand, to the “hours of silence” occupy the rest of his time. Sleep lasts but a few short merely to shelter the an- 


house chapel of the 
2 kellion. And while in 
Protaton Church the anthem sounds and the morning mass is 
ig said, every kelliote in the praying chair of his little chapel ac- 
panies the service in the church with soft singing and prayer, 
1 dawn breaks, the sun rises and the mass is over. 

he death of the kelliote of Athos is as peaceful as his life. 
th is merely the last office which the monk has to perform on 
h, in order to free himself from the final earthly ties. For 
kalogeroi, who for a generation have been preparing only for 
who have yearned for it during all those hours of silence, 
h is only a welcome goal long desired and now at last attained. 
v they have “arrived,” and enter into the “great silence.” 
he earthly body is then sewn into the black monastic habit 
into a sack, and is interred without a coffin. After three 
‘s, however, according to the custom of the Greek Church, 
mn the carnal envelope has disappeared and the body has paid 


hours, for the monks are summoned to the first morning prayer at two A. M. chorites in the worst of 


weather. Other hermits 

again have selected hollows in the cliffs as their dwellings. Only a 
few of these hermitages have narrow connecting paths leading over 
the boulders and ravines. Most of them are practically isolated 
from the rest of the world, and can only be reached by the inhabit- 
ants themselves, who contrive with the agility of a chamois to leap 
from one sheer.slope of rock to the other over dizzy abysses. 
In a few specially steep places iron chains or strong ropes have 
been fixed in the rocks, to enable the ascetics to lower themselves 
down to the sea or to climb up from the sea to their dwellings. 
The anchorite leaves his hut but rarely, and then only for the 
purpose of going to the little church near by, or occasionally to 
descend to the sea to receive the absolutely indispensable food 
from the monastery brothers as they pass. But many of the 
hermits shun even this slight contact with the outer world; they 

(Continued on page 44) 
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STREET LIFE IN THE RED METROPOLIS | 


Proletarian Pageantry in the New Moscow—In the Great Square Where the 
Heart of Russia Beats—Urban Life Under the Austere Soviet Régime 


By ANDREE VIOLLIS 
Translated from the French by Caspar Hunt 


There is no moon. Nor are there any of those electric 

signs, those debauches of aerial fires, violent and changing, 
which drive away dreams at twilight and transform Paris and 
London into barbaric fairylands. 

The shops are closed because it is Saturday. There are no 
cafés. Only a few moving picture houses, framed as they are 
everywhere with an ugly motley of American posters, open their 
jaws. In darkness cut here and there by the blue eyes of elec- 
tric lights I mingle with the noisy throng, strolling on this 
beautiful evening like an Italian crowd though it is more grave 
and more silent. The faces of the people are almost as invisible 
as their souls. 

There are very few automobiles, but along a broad thorough- 
fare, unevenly paved, huge autobusses bound and rumble; fur- 


Yes is a warm night, blue velvet spangled with golden dots. 


a 


PAYING HOMAGE TO THE DEAD LENIN 


’ if 

Pilgrims come from all over Russia to visit the mausoleum beneath the walls of the Kremlin in which the embalmed body of Lenin reposes. i 

cult of Lenin-worship, one of the most amazing phenomena in Soviet Russia, is beginning to supplant the old religious faith. Lenin is the su 

man of the Soviet; his picture is everywhere; his name is magic. Most significant of all, among the superstitious peasantry a new mythology § 

sprung up around him. Already there is a resurrection legend and the statesman begins to assume the attributes of a god. This picture shows ; 
long lines of pilgrims in the Red Square waiting to visit Lenin’s tomb on the anniversary of his death. 


TRAVE 
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ther away on Sverdloff Square, the center of the city, tramwa 
carrying clusters of human beings move in an endless processio 

The somewhat heavy mass of the Opera House dominat 
this square, but its Corinthian portal, surmounted by a chari 
with rearing horses, is hidden beneath a carapace of scaffoldin 
as are the neighboring structures in that Russian. Empire st 
which has so much stately grace. 

“At present repairs are being made, everything is being r 
paired,” my guide tells me. ‘‘We have to hurry because wint 
will soon be here.” 

On both sides of the thoroughfare extend beautiful gardej 
recently created. The benches are occupied by people who aj 
chatting and smoking; children are playing on the walks. / 
the corners of the square the crowd pauses about light pavilios 
of wood at which are sold glasses of Narzan, that water of th 
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THE 


RED ARMY CELEBRATES ITS TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


© Press-Cliché 


In all modern Europe no political and military demonstrations are more impressive than those which are held in Moscow’s vast Red Square, the largest 
open place in any Continental capital. This crowd of soldiers, armed workers and workers’ delegates from Moscow factories is celebrating the tenth 


anniversary of the Red Army before the tomb of the founder of the new world crusade. 


Lenin’s tomb serves as a rostrum for the orators whose 


harangues are broadcast by loud speakers. The square is large enough to permit the maneuvers of cavalry and infantry or to serve as a great popular 
forum. The creation of the well-trained, efficient Red Army of today from the half-starved, undisciplined, war-tired mob of bandits who ravaged 
Russia ten years ago is one of the most romantic achievements of modern times. 


Caucasus which sparkles like soda; there are also kiosks adorned 
with newspapers and fashion magazines like those in Paris and 
with gaudy magazines exactly like those in America. But no 
foreign publications appear there. Street urchins cry the evening 
papers in the same singsong manner as in Paris, London or 
Rome. Others hold forth to the passers-by brilliant bouquets 
of asters, autumn roses and chrysanthemums. So far, Moscow 
doesn’t differ greatly from other 
capitals. 

But I wish to see the Red Square 
where the heart of Moscow beats. 
It is entered by a vaulted portal 
with a double tower at the base of 
which is a miniature chapel—the 
famous Iberian chapel in which a 
night lamp is burning. Thhree 
mendicant priests, gigantic and 
stout-limbed, are standing there in 
filthy robes. From time to time 
they say the paternosters, bowing 
Kalmuck heads covered with long, 


| 


‘ Stovensesiosves RSP NRE 


thick hair. People are seen making the sign of the cross before 
golden icons which gleam feebly. Passing through the portal 
one plunges into an immense and obscure desert completely 
surrounded by phantomlike edifices. . 
“Tt is a kilometer long,” someone whispers to me. 
A few steps more and then a sudden surprise: irregularly 
illuminated by arc-lamps the Kremlin bursts forth from the 
shadows with its high, rosy, 
- | crenelated wall brandishing a mag- 
nificent collection of pointed towers, 
domes, palisades, cupolas and bulbs 
surmounted by eagles and double 
j crosses. But what first strikes. the 
eye, what attracts and holds the 
attention. invincibly, is a_ scarlet 
flame above the central fortress, a 
living flame which palpitates and 


undulates despite the fact that there 
is no breeze—the Red Flag.  Il- 
Juminated from below by an _ in- 
genious reflector and animated by 
an artificial breeze, it reigns over 
the city like a sovereign symbol of 


© Underwood & Underwood 


HOMELESS CHILDREN OF FAMINE AND CIVIL WAR 


Fifteen years of chaos and famine have created the lawless bands of Besprizorny, the homeless children who roam the cities and countrysides of 
modern Russia. Authorities estimate their numbers at half a million and they present one of the most serious social problems in the Republic. So 


far, the Soviet Government has been unable to turn them into docile citizens. 


Rebellious, undisciplined and lawless, they defy the institutions and 


schools into which the State attempts to place them. In one Moscow institution 475 keepers failed to keep a thousand Besprizorny in order: they 
ran away, taking the director’s son with them. The boys in these pictures are typical of their clan. The nonchalant youth in the center has been 
i brought before the police for theft. 
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orders, 9A 
somewhat theatrical 
artifice, perhaps, but 
one which ought to 
cast a spell over the 
soul and the glances 
of that crowd unrolling 
like an interminable 
ribbon all the way to 
the mausoleum in 
which the embalmed 
body of Lenin reposes, 
it is said, upon a bed 
of crimson silk. 

For this mausoleum 
stands there at the 
foot of this historic 
wall beneath the float- 
ing undulations of the 
flag. On a_ simple 
cube of wood with 
geometric lines a sar- 
cophagus is erected— 
a great coffin, the form 
of which recalls the 
Arc of Alliance in the 
illustrations of the old 
holy stories. 

At the two sides of 
the lower door, from 
which gushes forth a 
violent flood of copper- 
colored light, stand 
two giant soldiers, im- 
movable, with childish 
faces beneath their 
terrible Mongol hel- 
mets and long, heavy 
mantle reaching to the 
ground in rigid folds. 

Almost all of them 
are poor, these pil- 
grims. Some of them, 
dressed in sheepskin, 
have come from afar 
off because they carry 
in their hands cheap 
valises or packages 
knotted in handker- 
chiefs. The women’s 
heads are covered with 
scarfs like the French 
peasants when they 
enter a church; many 
of them hold little 
children _ pressed 


the new 


against their shoulders. ° 


On the threshold they 
put their children 
down, awaken them 
and press their hands 
tenderly on their 
mouths to stifle their 
cries; the men, with a 
fervent gesture, doff 
their caps or their fur 
bonnets; the faces are 
meditative, the eyes 
are lowered, or else, 
staring blankly into the 
void, they burn with a 
mystic ardor. 

I think of an old 
Russian superstition 
according to which a 
monk or an anchorite 
could not be canonized 
unless his body did not 
decay. Until recent 


Th 


procession which is seen here emerging from the Red Square below 


YOUNG RUSSIA PARADES © Underwood & Underwood 


ousands of young people celebrate the day of youth in new Russia with a huge annual 
the walls of the 
Kremlin and moving along Moscow River. 


me SHEE, oy 
© Herbert Photos 


THE GOLDEN DOMES OF MOSCOW 


The new Moscow with its hundreds of brilliant domes and towers presents the same 


Th 


Oriental appearance it did during the days of the czars. 


REVIEWING THE YOUNG “PIONEERS” 


e “Pioneers” are the boy scouts of Russia, an organization of young communists which 
renounces the authority of the church and swears “to cherish the words of Lenin.” 


years public 
exacted this sufficient 
and necessary sign of 
saintliness. “A rotting 
body cannot be # 
saint,” asserts a popu 
lar dictum. ; 

But it seems thaf 
refrigerating machines, 
preserve the integrity, 
of the dictator’s skin | 
specialists are assigne@ 
to take care of it¢ 
freshness, to massag(@ 
it periodically, to pain® 
like an old coquette 
this poor, dead maski 
The Soviet officials, sq 
marvelously able ay 
propaganda, have they 


not exploited the an 
cient belief to attrac 
the credulous crow@ 
from the countrysid( 
to the new sanctuary ™ 
Is this not the hidde# 
reason for this theat) 
rical exhibition of © 
corpse, for thm 
macabre cult which i 
repugnant to our Latii 
sensibility? To thi 
mystic Russian people) 
who have lost at thi) 
same time their cza 
and their saints, hai 
been given Lenin, thi 
superman, resting i) 
his shrine. And thir 
singular nocturnal pil, 
grimage beneath thr 
flag animated by 
miraculous i 


of atheism—Moscow. 


The following morr 
ing, Sunday morning 
I am awakened by th 
ardent peal of bells o 


which light chime 
embroider their are 
besques. “Yes, “itm 


just like Bruges. Awl 
ward blasts of th 


them bizarrely, an 
from the street ris¢ 
the chorus of fresl 
childish voices. - 


One of the servany 
in the hotel tells m 
that this is “youth 
day.” And when 
go down into the stre 
the sun is laughir 
and dancing on a whi 
Oriental wall. This | 
the inclosure of Kita 
Gorod, the Chines 
city which, howeve: 
is in no sense celestice 
and which was fo 
merly the quarter © 
the business men. Fz 
away the domes ¢ 
silver and the cupol:) 
of gold, lapis arm 
malachite sparkle jo» 
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fully and purely in a 
sky as blue as the 
girdle of a madonna. 
And everywhere, in 
trucks where they 
wave little red flags, 
jumping off the tram- 
ways, in autobusses 
adorned with shields 
and oriflammes, lean- 
ing over the balconies 
in flowery swarms, 
embellishing the side- 
walks with gay groups, 
swarming over Sverd- 
lof Square. like a 
summer procession, 
chatting in groups, 
holding one another by 
the little fingers, stroll- 
ing three by threes with 
their arms around 
their shoulders with 
all the balanced grace 
of the Orient, every- 
where there are chil- 
dren and girls, young 
boys and adolescents. 
‘They are dressed in 
white or in blue, green 


and ‘khaki linen cloth, but red dominates everywhere: handker- 
chiefs of silk prettily encircling the heads of the girls; scarfs, 
cravats and the large handkerchiefs around the necks of the 


PABONHE! Bbi ce 


TOLLS. 


ey 


jAnS BEMOKC 


peddler with his small stock 


TPUPYETE CHAY.MOlllb COBETCKATO C0134 


HE SAGbIBAMTE SABETOB AEHHMHBEA. 


Bey on! 
ENTERTAINING THE W 


A SHOE STORE ON THE SIDEWALK 


In Moscow many commercial activities are carried on in the street. 


in trade. 


ORKERS 


While these crowds are waiting to take their place in the May Day Parade a group of professional actors provides them with amusement. 
the theater is largely devoted to communist propaganda and every play is subject to rigid censorship. 


© Herbert Photos. 


Here is a typical shoe 


boy scouts who are 
called “pioneers” in 


Russia and are dressed 
in the classic inter- 
national uniform. As 
for the faces, they are 
as gay as the costumes, 
but there are no cheers, 
no’ manifestations, no 
disorder and no con- 
fusion. Nevertheless, I 
cannot find anyone re- 
sembling a professor 
or an instructress any- 
where. The civic 
guards—this is the 
name they give to the 
policemen—who guard 
the approaches to the 
Red Square on foot or 


on horseback, are 
themselves merely 
boys. 

At the sound of 


brief commands from 
peremptory young 
throats the groups re- 
form, start to move 
and disappear toward 
the streets where the 


parade is forming. Then suddenly, while the religious accents 
of the “international” rise and swell in the distance, the head 
of the procession appears, tufted with clusters of red flags, and 


© Press-Cliché 


In Russia 


Sex plays are almost unknown, and the prin- 


cipal theme for the theater is the Revolution with all the patriotic and nationalistic connotations that have grown up around it. 
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CAVALRY TROOPS OF THE NEW ARMAGEDDON 


TRAVELS 


© Press-Cliché 


The soldier of the Red Army swears to “spring to the protection of the U.S.S.R. against all danger or attacks from enemies and in the fight for 
U.S.S.R. for the cause of socialism and the fraternization of all people to spare neither my strength nor my life.” Today the Army is a vital and 
well-organized factor in Russian life, an instrument of national defense but pledged to a revolutionary program embracing the world. 


pours out of Tverskaia Street. The parade of youth has begun. 

There is nothing solemn about the procession. A large, jovial, 
blonde-headed youth precedes it holding in his two arms like a 
triumphal standard a child dressed in red, his head thrown back 
in the halo of his curly hair; the little, eternal and classic god; 
Eros, Bacchus, Jesus waving his small hands toward the sky 
as though to gather hope and joy there. Following in irregular 
formation, each group preceded by a band and bristling with 
banners, pennants and red placards covered with emblems and 
inscriptions, come the primary and secondary schools, troops of 
students among whom yellow Asiatic faces may be distinguished, 
squadrons of soldiers in khaki, sailors in blue collars, working- 
men and workingwomen in their factory clothes, “pioneers” in 
large cowboy hats, and athletic societies of young boys and girls 
who strut along proudly displaying their muscles. 

The young people amuse themselves with all their hearts. 
Some.of them, performing with desolating precocity, blow upon 
trumpets and beat upon large boxes inspired by a comic ardor 
which is ear-splitting. Those of medium age walk soberly with 
a somewhat mournful and passive docility. Among them one 
can discern the suffering of the revolution and of famine. Many 
of them are undergrown, thin and pale. But the larger youths 
are robust and well built. They have the gravity of Levites 
and carry their heads like remonstrances, holding themselves 
proudly erect with clear, pure eyes. What is going on in these 
young heads? 

Here and there above the procession mannequins of colored 
paper dance on the end of a string. This one is an odious 
“bourjuis” in a high hat, and isn’t that the long, austere chin 
of Sir Austin Chamberlain over there, and that the mask of 
Mussolini with his protuberant eyes? Then, after a few Jap- 
anese and Americans, the shoulders of Monsieur Briand and 
the skull and little pointed beard of Monsieur Poincaré. Has 
so much hatred entered the souls of these children? 


The flood flows endlessly, carried along by military marches 
alternating with hymns, the simple and violent music of the 
menagerie or that of the Salvation Army. At times, however, a 
few young girls fling out like a ball one of those lively popular 
couplets, jewels of the Russian folklore. The boys reply gaily 
and ironically, and a beautiful, alert and sonorous chorus con- 
cludes the dehate. 

The crowd is massed on both sides of the procession, a gray 
and mournful crowd, singularly apathetic. Among the French 
how many cries, laughs and cheers, how many teasing insults 
such a spectacle would arouse! Can there be no more joy here, 
even for the young people? 

The procession halts. A large automobile truck is advancing. 
It is full of young people. On one side there are workingmen 
in caps, peasants in blouses, a few soldiers and a sailor. What 
is this masquerade on the other side? Two or three “bourguis” 
like the one dancing on the end of a string a little while ago, 
their opera hats pulled down over their ears, their evening clothes 
disarranged, their white shirts rumpled, and what large red faces, 
what driveling, pendulous lips! One of them is brandishing a 
bottle of champagne, another staggers and hiccoughs, a third 
shows evident symptoms of general paralysis. Behind them a 
king in purple crowned with gilded cardboard, a monk in brown 
fustian and a tiara with a black cross, a general with a two- 
horned hat bedizened like a parrakeet. The priest is giving his 
blessing to everyone. The general draws his sword. The king 
shakes his sceptre with one hand and with the other his crosses 
and his decorations. 

There are alternating speeches, brief apostrophes, contemptu- 
ous and vengeful gestures from the workmen and the peasants. 
Soon the priest loses his tiara, the king his throne, the officer 
his sabre and all three of them fall pell-mell upon the drunken 
“bourjuis” at the feet of the triumphant proletariat. Then a hairy, 

(Continued on page 47) 
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From the roadway that climbs high above Honolulu a magnificent panorama is revealed. 
dominates the curving beach of Waikiki. 


Ty 


Courtsey Matson Line 


In the distance is Diamond Head, the massive peak which 
In the foreground lie part of Manoa Valley and some of the outlying sections of Honolulu 


AMERICA’S “PLAYGROUND IN. THE MID-PACIFIC 


How the Twentieth Century is Transforming Hawaii—Some Disturbing Aspects 
of the Racial Problem—At the Crater of the World’s Greatest Volcano 


HEN I came on deck the fifth 
WW morning out of Frisco a 

shining green dragon was 
creeping toward us across the dark 
blue waters of the Pacific. 

It was only the island of Oahu, 
touched by the rays of the rising sun, 
but I was in romantic mood. Under 
a hypnotic moon the night before I 
had listened to some of Hawaii’s his- 
tory—strange, misty, legend blending 
into fact with scarcely a distinguishing 
break—and the spell still lay heavy 
upon me. 

“A land of shanghaied men and 
women,” one chap had called it. They 
came, he said, with little or no inten- 
tion of staying and either because 
they were made for the islands or be- 
cause the islands were made for them 
they never got away again. 

“Love of the islands, like the love 


of a woman, is not to be explained,” 


he had continued. “It just happens. 
One loves them or one does not. Often 
it is a case of being swept right off 
your feet at the first meeting, of know- 
ing in a flash that you never will be 
quite as happy anywhere else. On 
some the process is slower but just as 
sure. Others, of course, never pass 
through it at all which is just as well 


By MERLIN MOORE TAYLOR 


Courtesy Los Angeles Steamship Company 


The hula-hula danced at evening on the beach at Waikiki 
to native music recalls the spirit of the old Hawaii that 
modern civilization has vanquished. 


or the islands never could hold them 
all 

I was quite prepared to be en- 
thralled, never having quite rid my 
mind of the mental picture of the 
Sandwich Islands, as they then were 
called, formed back in school and 
story-book days—a picture of lofty 
palms, sandy beaches and grass huts, 
of brown-skinned natives, decked in 
leis, crying “aloha’ and _ hanging 
wreaths of flowers about the necks of 
the newly arrived. 

True enough once, I suppose, even 
with allowances for the yarn-spinning 
proclivities of sailoring men, but 
now— 

Steaming past Diamond Head and 
turning into the channel that leads to 
the natural lagoon that is Honolulu 
harbor, we came in sight of a typical 
seaport town of wharves and ware- 
houses and a waterfront bustling 
with the activities of loading and un- 
loading ship and over it all a thin pall 
ot the smoke of industry. 

The ride to the hotel was over well- 
paved streets that in their very names 
were typical of the half-and-half that 
Hawaii has become in the hundred 
and fifty years since the white man 
came. Alakea, Punahou and Nuuanu 
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fell softly upon my mainland ears; 
the American touch was shown in 
King, Bishop and Fort. The busi- 
ness district, too, is an unimposing 
mixture of the old and the new; of 
a few fine fireproof blocks side by 
side with others that are nonde- 
script. 

Honolulu is not all so drab and 
uninteresting, however. Its beau- 
ties manifest themselves as soon as 
you get away from the downtown 
district into the section of homes. 
The houses generally are built upon 
the southern California plan with 
an eye for air, light and veranda 
space; the latter principally, for a 
goodly portion of the business, as 
well as the social, matters of the 
islands are discussed upon these 
wide lanais overlooking the gardens. 

And such gardens as they are! 
Palms, gigantic banyans, gorgeous 
fir trees with brilliant red flowers 
studding every branch, poincianas 
of orange and scarlet, the yellow 
bells of golden showers, great 
sheaves of pink that mark the 
bloom of the cacia nodessa, won- 
derful vines of yellow and lavender 
and a host of others that mingle in 
a sea of color wherever the eye 
may turn. 

Even in the quarters of the poor 
and that section of hieroglyphic 
signs that bespeak the Oriental the 
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A glance at these maps makes the importance of the Hawaiian 


Islands obvious. They control the most strategic military and 

naval point in the North Pacific; they are near every important 

trade route; and they are the only spot in 2,000 miles where a 

ship can obtain a pound of food, a gallon of water or a ton of 

coal. Hawaii was formally annexed by the United States in 1898. 

Simce that time commercial and agricultural progress has been 
phenomenal. 


SPEARING FISH 


YRAV ETS 
lanais and the gardens are found, 
for the Hawaiian and the Japanese 
may retain many of their native 
customs, but they have taken for 
their own the home idea of the 
white man. 

For the sightseer Honolulu and 
its environs offer much. There is, 
for example, the Executive Build- 
ing downtown. Once it was the 
royal palace, built of concrete in 
1880 and highly ornamented. 
Royalty is gone but its symbol re- 
mains in the golden crown that 
surmounts each window of the 
great structure, flanked by palms, 
which now is the home of congress 
and the executive offices. 

Much history has been written 
in the place. It was there in 1882 
that royalty stood off an insurrec- 
tion; there that Kalakaua, last of 
the kings, who died in San Fran- 
cisco, lay in state as his tearful 
subjects paid him final tribute; 
there that Liliuokalani, his sister, 
the “Queen Lil” who succeeded 
him on the throne, was tried for 
treason and acquitted; there that, 
with the guns of Dewey at Manila 
still sounding in the ears of the 
world, the Hawaiian flag came 
down and the American went up on 
August 12, 1898. 

History is recorded, too, in an- 
other show place—the Bernice 
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In the more remote parts of the islands the natives have not lost their old skill in fishing with throw-net and spear. The fish of Hawaii are famous 
for variety, brilliant color and shape, and they still provide the native with one of the most important items in his simple menu. 
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ESCORTING A LEVIATHAN INTO HONOLULU HARBOR 
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The great steamships plying continually between Honolulu and the ports of Asia and America symbolize the commercial progress that has made Hon- 

olulu an active metropolis with a population of more than a hundred thousand. Scarcely more than a quarter of a century ago, Honolulu was a small 

port with less than forty thousand people; today it is an imposing modern city with fine homes and office buildings, large hotels, schools, libraries and 
busy factories. 


Pauahi Bishop Museum of 
Polynesian Ethnology and 
Natural History. A ponder- 
ous name that for the 
monument to a great love, 
the love between a white 
man who arrived in the 
islands as the cook on a 
sailing vessel and remained 
to marry the last of the 
royal line of Kamehameha. 

Into the museum has 
gone all that could be gath- 
ered to preserve for pos- 
ferity a record of the 
Hawaii of old—a story told 
in objects of an ancient 
primitive culture that later 
was mingled with Western 
ideals to create a new 
civilization, both pictures- 
que and unique, that is all 


its own. Weapons, in- 
struments and the trap- 
pings of the era’ of 


monarchy under which the 
islanders lived after Kame- 
hameha I conquered all 
his enemies and united the 
islands under his rule in 
1791 are among the most 
interesting of the exhibits. 
Perhaps none are more so than the cloaks and helmets into the 
making of which went the plumage of thousands of small birds 
and the work of scores of years. 

The birds resembled the honeysuckers and humming birds of 
temperate climes. They were caught by placing on trees and 
shrubs a sweetish, sticky substance in which they became en- 
tangled. The birds were captured during the molting season and 
since only a few of their feathers were considered suitable for 
weaving into the cloaks they were released as soon as these had 
been taken. 

Yellow being the Hawaiian royal color it predominated in the 


PREPARING A HAWAIIAN MEAL 


One must go far afield these days to find the old Hawaii where the natives live 

in thatched-roofed cottages, dress in gee strings or grass skirts, and cook in the 

manner of their ancestors. Here, however, is a true Hawaiian of the old school 

preparing the famous poi in the traditional manner. Poi is made from grated taro 
plants which are cooked and then served in a calabash. 


designs of squares, tri- 
angles, disks, crescents and 
circles usually imposed 
upon a background of bril- 
liant red. All of these de- 
signs had a meaning and in 
the border was woven a 
story. Great skill was re- 
quired in the weaving, and 
so much time that a man 
might start a cloak and his 
grandson finish it. 

King Kamehameha III a 
hundred years ago fixed a 
value upon the feathers of 
five for a dollar. Upon 
this basis one of the cloaks 
in the museum, estimated 
to have required a century 
of work, is worth around 
a million dollars. 

Honor is paid to Capt. 
James Cook, the doughty 
British discoverer of the 
islands and also of Aus- 
tralia, in a monument at 
the spot where he was 
struck down in a battle be- 
tween his men and natives 
on his second visit to the 
islands in 1779. The site 
of the monument and a 
small strip of land about it have been deeded to England so that 
it may be said that it stands on British soil. Further honor is 
proposed in the form of a bronze tablet to lie face upward under 
the waves at high tide on what is said to be the identical spot 
where he died “with his face in the water.” 

King Kamehameha I has his monument, too. It depicts the 
dusky warrior in helmet and cloak of feathers, holding in his 
left hand a spear, the right outstretched in welcome. To one 
who thrills to the story of this king who overcame his rivals 
on all the other islands and brought them under his rule the 
scene of his greatest triumph is close at hand. 
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surrounded anu 
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Hawaii is the 
the Punch Bowl, 
rises behind the city of Honolulu. 

tance Diamond Head is seen. 


It lies a few miles beyond the city, up 
beautiful, winding Nuuanu valley, past 
fine town houses and the mausoleum 
where lie Hawaii's royal dead; along a 
roadway of lava and coral to the very 
summit of the mountain range. The Pali, 
or divide, it is called—a precipitous, wind- 
swept cliff over which Kamehameha drove 
3,000 of his enemies to their deaths 1,600 
feet below on the hill strewn plain washed 
by the sea. Here, runs the legend, dwelt 
a god in days gone by. Certainly the 
scene—the jagged peaks about you, the 
plain and the sea below—is fit for a god’s 
eyes. 

To Americans perhaps a greater thrill - 
may be derived from a look at Pearl oe : Pe Lames anes ae 
Harbor, strategic naval and military cen- pe Sas : : ossesses thirty-nine volcanic 
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RIDING THE WAVES AT WAIKIKI © Al. Wilhams 


No water sport is more exhilarating than surf-riding at the famous Waikiki beach. Far out from shore, the great ocean roll strikes a coral reef and 
leaps over it in a mighty bound, forming the swelling waves on the crests of which the surf boards ride. A skilled rider can stand upright on his 
board but the less experienced stretch flat upoa their stomachs. 
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have been transformed 
into cane. fields. 

The great basin is a 
teeming beehive of hu- 
manity. Nowhere is the 
population gathered 
into communities that 
might be called towns 
or villages. The homes 
of the plantation man- 
agers and higher sal- 
aried .employes: usually 
are pretty cottages sur- 
rounded, by lawns and 
flowering trees. The 
laborers:— more . than 
12,000 . of them . are 
Japanese—live. in so- _ 
called “camps,” bar- 
racks or collections of 
small, °whitewashed 
frame buildings scat- 
tered here and _ there 
throughout the: planta- 
tions or along the fine 
macadamized govern- 
ment road that runs 
through the basin and 
is the sole means of en- 
trance or exit. 

Chinese, Portuguese, 
Spaniards and native 
Hawaiians are engaged 
in the taro and rice 
fields and various other occupations in the district but the Jap- 
anese are in the great majority, just as they are throughout the 
islands. 


fertilized land. 


It was here that the “great Japanese scare,” the fear. that . 


ultimately the sons of Nippon will control Hawaii, had its birth. 
In a large measure this was due to the racial solidarity, the 
strong nationalistic feeling, of the Japanese. 

It is apparent to even the most casual visitor touring the 
islands. Characteristic is the discovery that invariably right be- 
side the American public schools, sometimes with only a wire 
fence between them, stands a Japanese school. 

Classes there begin at seven A. M. At nine the students 
swarm out of the Japanese school and into the American where 
they attend faithfuliy 
until the middle of the 
afternoon. Then, after 
a half hour’s recess, 
they return to their 
Japanese _ instructors 
and receive instruction 
from them until five- 
tminky; or six’ P. M, 
Dismissed then, they 
proceed in ranks, ac- 
cording to;- Japanese 
custom, to their homes 
along the road. 

These schools are 
carried on entirely in 
Japanese, by teachers 
from Japan, and Jap- 
anese is the language 
m and out of the 
classrooms. A, patriotic 
devotion for Japan, 
love and respect for 
its institutions and cus- 
toms, are taught along 
with arithmetic, geog- 
raphy and other funda- 
mentals of an educa- 
tion. 

Whether this tend- 
ency against assimila- 
tion into the melting pot 
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dred American cities. 


MOONLIGHT IN HILO HARBOR 


The entrance to Hilo Harbor is masked by Coconut Island with its graceful palms: Hilo, 
the seaport of Hawaii Island, is the second city of the islands and an active commercial 


center trom which great quantities of sugar are sent to the United States. 
center of the rainfall district of the islands, daily showers irrigate Hilo’s wonderful lava- 
Hilo grows virtually all of Hawaii’s coffee. 


IN MODERN HONOLULU 


The business section of Honolulu is built for efficiency and resembles any one of a hun- 

The real beauties of Honolulu are found in the residential sections 

and in the surrounding hills. In Honolulu Americans are in the minority for most of the 
population is composed of Japanese, Hawaiians, Chinese, Filipinos and other Orientals. 
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will ultimately develop 
into a powder maga- 
zine of racial conflict is 
a question that has 
sharply divided public 
opinion in the islands. 
Some profess to see 
ultimate Americaniza- 
tion as inevitable, oth- 
ers fear that with 
almost half the popula- 
tion already Japanese 
—they comprise some 
128,000 of the 328,000 
total—the time will 
come when they will 
control the electorate. 

Governor W. R. 
Farrington sees the so- 
called problem as most- 
ly imaginative. 

“Of the population 
200,000 are citizens of 
the United States,’ he 


says. “The registered 
vote in 1924 was 
a Ta0 Wil ds 250 000;). Of 


which only 3,000 voters 
were of Oriental par- 
entage. Of the 130,000 
Japanese, . more than 
half are Hawaiian born 
and therefore Ameri- 
can citizens. Of the 
30,000 Chinese 13,000 are American citizens by virtue of their 
birth here. 

“The new element in the population is Filipino. They num- 
ber 50,000-now and are taking the place of Japanese on the 
sugar and pineapple plantations since the flow from Japan was 
stopped by the exclusion act of 1925. Pure-blooded Hawaiians 
are decreasing, part-Hawaiians increasing. Among the former 
the birth rate is 225 less than the death rate annually. In an- 
other hundred years the full-blooded Hawaiian will ‘have dis- 
appeared and his place have been taken by a new cosmopolitan 
population.” 

This increase in the part-Hawaiian population is due to the 
frequency with which native girls pick husbands of other races. 
It was laughingly ex- 
plained to me - that 
Hawaiian husbands not 
only are poor woérkers 
in the field or around 
the home but spend 
much ‘of théir time 
playing the.-guitar or 
ukulele and swimming. 

Honolulu, absorbing 
as. it is, thas no 
monopoly upon the 
sights of*Hawaii. In- 
deed, one might as well 
not say he has seen 
Hawaii at all unless he 
has visited its vol- 
canoes. Almost anyone 
in the islands will men- 
tion early in your first 
conversation that the 
greatest active volcano 
in the world, Kilauea, 
is on the island of 
Hawaii, largest of 
them all; larger in fact, 
than all the others 
combined. As a side 
attraction they men- 
tion the largest extinct 
crater, Haleakala, on 


(Cont. on page 56) 
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© Thomas F. Lee, from Ewing Galloway 


EVE’S COSTUME IN HONDURAS 


The most exigent modesty would be more than satis- 
fied with the giant leaf of the banana tree. One of 
these smooth glossy sheaths protects a whole bunch 
of bananas—which may sometimes weigh as much as 
seventy pounds—from the direct rays of the sun. 
Banana trees grow to a height of forty feet and the 
fruit matures from the bulbs in eighteen months or 
less. The vast and magnificient banana plantations of 
Honduras are located on the north coast along the 
j Ulua River. 
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MAKING FRIENDS WITH 
HONDURAS 


Flying Across the Mountains to Tegucigalpa—In One of America’s Richest” 
Archeological Fields—Some Amenities of Honduran Life 


By EDMUND S. WHITMAN, F.R.G:S. 


THERE is a soft, pliable straw hat made in Honduras which has been in | 
great demand by tourists these last few years. It is woven under water — 
and its texture is so fine that it may be rolled and passed through a napkin 

ring. § 

German and American merchants on the Atlantic cuast of Honduras have not 
been able to procure enough of these hats to meet the demand, so they recently — 
decided to pay the Indian weavers in the interior considerably more money in | 
order to stimulate them to greater production. 3 

Result ? 

The Indians worked fewer hours, made fewer hats and still received the same 
amount of money—which was all they needed for their simple requirements. 

Disgust reigned supreme amongst the progressive merchants. It passed the 
limits of their imagination how any people would wilfully ignore an opportunity ~ 
to make more money. They regarded the weavers as the laziest, most uncivilized — 
group of loafers in the country, and told the world so in no uncertain terms. . 

In common with so many people who talk and write about Latin America, 
these merchants utterly failed to acquire a sympathetic understanding of the 
people in whose country they were living. Just because the Indians didn’t want = 
to earn more money (with which to purchase radios, sewing machines, pearl- * 
handled revolvers, phonographs and other luxuries) they were harshly judged. 

If we can only get it firmly in mind that the Honduran doesn’t want the things 7 
we are willing to slave for—that he prefers his little plot of land and his simple = 
rural life—and that there are things of entrancing beauty and interest in his — 
country which are in no way associated with money, then we are on the way to | 
looking at the Republic of Honduras through friendly, sympathetic eyes. 

So if you hanker after skyscrapers and night clubs and increased production | 
try New York, not Tegucigalpa (the inland capital of the republic)—but if you 
want, for example, one of the richest and most interesting archeological fields © 
in America—try the fertile valley of the Ulua on the north coast of Honduras. | 

Near the Atlantic Coast there are vast and magnificent banana plantations on 
the Ulua (Honduras’ mightiest river), which extend back from either bank 
several miles to the foothills. These properties cover in excess of seventy square 
miles in that glorious valley. A few years ago this wonderland of orderly banana 
plants was an impregnable jungle wall. But today, standing on the mountain 
side and sweeping the rain-washed valley of the Ulua for miles through the - 
glimmering sunlight, your eyes see acres and acres of well-ordered farms lying 
along the silver ribbon of a river. Nor can you fail to be impressed with the © 
sweep of country between the two mountain ranges. No great amount of | 
imagination is needed to see this flat and fertile valley as the center of a great 
civilization that lived and died centuries ago. 

And so it is. Mounds, crumbling ruins and shattered remnants of the mighty 
Mayas of Yucatan and Guatemala are in constant evidence. And the air is 
fairly charged with rumors—and myths—concerning beautiful cities lost in the” 
purple fastness of the jungle. Just such a city was found less than a year ago — 
one of the largest aboriginal centers in the Western Hemisphere. 

You will appreciate this enthusiasm if you see the thing in a personal light: 
Just picture yourself in that lush valley—astride a faithful mule who happens. 
to lead you by one of the innumerable mounds lying forsaken in the jungle. 
You dismount. A remnant of a brightly colored jar protrudes through the 
moldy earth. You dig cautiously so that nothing will be broken. There comes 
to light a skull, brittle and yellow with age. But the teeth are white and per- 
fectly preserved in their enamel. Inside the mouth you find a flawless jadeite 
amulet, a hideous profile wrought with great cunning.... You mark this treas- 
ure spot and hurry back to your desk, your glass and your reference books in} 
order to examine your translucent treasure more carefully. You study the small 
wedge-shaped ear, the loose-lipped mouth with the tongue hanging out, the heav 
nose and browless eye—altogether a frightful-looking face. 

Carefully you compare it with similar profiles in Mayan hieroglyphic systems— 
and. finally you find the identical face in the photograph or steel engraving of 
temple frieze in Yucatan! E 

You fall back into your hammock in the tropical twilight and dream of those) 
splendid Mayas. You know that their contributions to astrology, art and agri-! 
culture, their calendar and their architecture have amazed scientists of today | 
You know they are hailed as the greatest aboriginal race in the Western Hemi’ 
sphere. But whence came they? And whence came their learning—and their jade 
(which is not native to Central America)? Whence came their decided Mon? 
golian influence? And where are the great ones gone today—and why? 1 

Puzzles, these, but fascinating, and until the Mayan glyphs are deciphered anc 
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In the typical hill town of Honduras the houses huddle around the cathedral, which is invariably the most important building. Honduras possesses 


very few good roads and no railways of any importance, and even Tegucigalpa, the capital, must be reached by automobile. 


Situated as it is be- 


tween the comparatively powerful Guatemala on one side and turbulent Nicaragua on the other, Honduras has progressed slowly and suffered from 


the story made known your theories are as good as the next 


man’s. 


Perhaps they came to the west coast of Mexico in sailboats 
We read of famished Chinese sailors blown 
clear across the Pacific to the California coast quite frequently. 


many cenutries ago. 


We know the 
Mongols were 
predatory, fearless 
nomads. Why may 
they not have em- 
barked for the high 
seas and for what- 
ever glorious mis- 
sion their gods 
held out? Do not 
our fearless men 
of today fly into 
pipace with the 
same fortitude? 

And suppose the 
trade winds car- 
ried them to 
Mexico and Hon- 
duras, across the 
Pacific? Carried 
their families, their 
jade and their lore 
onto this new 
world? Of course 
they could never 
metirn. Lhe trade 
and currents for- 
bade. 

So they built 
their Mongolian 
temples and 
charnel houses— 


the domination of her more powerful neighbors. 


conquered and ruled. 


CELEBRATING CHRISTMAS 


The Carib Indians seldom get a chance to make “whoopee” but when they do they make a day of 
it. Fortified by fire-water and dressed in fantastic costumes they revive the half-forgotten barbaric 
rites of their ancestors and celebrate the Yuletide with grotesque dances and pageants 


garved their monoliths and sacrificial stones. 
Years, centuries, passed by. 
world was theirs—theirs the fertile valleys and mineral deposits. 
Wars, seasons, storms, pestilences, victories were faithfully re- 
corded in stone, as were their scientific findings, their calendar, 


They grew and 
The new 


their astrological 
deductions. 

Wet iice the 
Greeks, may they 
not have sloughed 
off into a dec- 
adence through 
violation of bi- 
ological laws — or 
through civil war? 
And once having 
started down what 
was to build them 
up? 

Om UList irate 
this possibility and 
to justify this 
theory, consider 
the parallel down- 
fall of the Aztecan 
culture as reported 
in Prescott’s “Con- 
quest of Mexico.” 

“Those familiar 
with the modern 
Mexicans will find 
it difficult to con- 
ceive that the na- 
tion should ever 
have been capable 
of devising the en- 
lightened polity 
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A CARIB HAMLET CN THE COAST 


The history of the Carib Indians has been written in blood. Descended from one of the oldest races of South 
But still they survive, 
It is estimated that there are about 25,000 Caribs living today. A clean, 


America, they possess today no country and ‘no organization. 
either the Spaniards or the Jamaican negroes. 


hard-working people, they make wonderful seamen, fishermen and stevedores. 


the north coast of Honduras. 


which we have been considering. But they should remember 
that in the: Mexicans of our day they see only a conquered 
PACE. eas 

“The American Indian has something peculiarly sensitive in 
his nature. He shrinks instinctively from the rude clutch of a 
foreign hand. Even ijhen, this foreign influence comes in the 
form of civilization, *he seems to sink and pine away beneath 
it. It has been so with the Mexicans. Under the Spanish 
domination their numbers have silently melted away. Their en- 
ergies are broken. They no longer tread the mountaii plains 
with the conspicuous independence of their ancestors. In their 
faltering step’and meek and melancholy aspect we read the sad 
character of the conquered race. The cause of humanity, indeed, 
has gained. They live under a better system of laws, a more 
assured tranquillity, a purer faith. But all does not avail. Their 
civilization was of the hardy character which belongs to the 
wilderness. The fierce virtues of the Aztec were all his own 
They refused to submit to European culture—to be engrafted 
on a foreign stock. His outward form, his complexion, his 
lineaments, are substantially the same; but the moral character- 
istics of the nation, all that constituted, its-individuality as a 
race, are effaced forever.” 

And for natural beauty? Ah! there never was such a country. 

The North coast of Honduras abounds in hidden bays, lagoons 
and wild wind-swept cays. 

When thé Caribbean is peaceful, what a picture it is from the 
deck of'a steamer. Water, still-as a mill pond, is crystal clear. 
The sun strikes strong yellow beams down through its cool blue- 
green depths to the clean swept sea-floor thirty or forty feet 
below.. Translucent needle fish, with iridescent purple tails, 
sinuous barracuda, tiger sharks and sleek Spanish mackerel cruise 
leisurely about, nosing fruit rinds. On the surface float the 
Portuguese Men of War—their gay-colored jelly tentacles 
streaming behind them. (Don’t swim into one; the strings wrap 
about your arms and face and sting as cruelly and as lastingly as 
so aed red-hot wires.) 

The shore is narrow and sandy. Behind it lies the jungle 
wall—menacing and impenetrable ; very green above the fecund 
richness of lagoons half-hidden behind nodding coconut palms. 
Up and back goes the jungle into the mountain littoral. 

No inspiring shore drives such as the Malecon of Havana or 
the glorious esplanade of Rio greet the eye. Roads in Honduras 
are few. Nor are trolley cars to be found. Indeed, the handi- 
work of man at any of these Atlantic ports may be perceived 
at a glance. Gaunt radio towers—a small dock, wooden houses, 
some on spindly legs above the water, red tin roofs—a brightly 
colored governmental warehouse, a wooden steeple and a mush- 
room-growth town, mostly stores and cantinas. And that is 
about all... . 

But behind and beyond, what fresh and incomparable mag- 
nificence! _The coastal range looms up not a mile inland, pre- 
senting a wealth of tropical vegetation which steams beneath the 
merciless sun. Against this wall of streamers and fronds natuze 
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flings seasonal torrential — 
rains and fitful booming 
winds. In the early™ 
morning and at twilight — 
mists march up from 
the shores and pass — 
along through the still 
and shadowy valleys and ~ 


over the hills—leaving 
pastel patterns, purple © 
and lavender, amber, 


tered on the backdrop © 
which shields the in- 
terior 
these times, in the ab- 
sence of glaring, blister- 
ing heat waves, the 
jungle becomes so 
mobile and _ clearly 
delineated that it seems 
you might reach out and 
touch the leaves from 
your steamer. 

Catch if you can a 
conception of the mar- 
vels of sunrise and sun-' 
set over this extensive panorama of sea and sky and mountain 
wall. Directly behind the coastal range on the Atlantic coast 
lie the torrid lowlands rich in grains and lush with river waters, 
Here the banana and sugar plantations may be found, inter- 
sected by standard-gauge railroad systems and dotted with over- 


refusing to intermarry with 


This is a typical Carib settlement on 


HARVESTING BANANAS 


When the fruit is ripe a 
long pole with a knife on the end is thrust into the fibrous trunk of 


Harvesting bananas is an interesting process. 


the tree where the bunch protrudes. The weight of the bunch causes 
it to sag and come gently to earth. More bananas are exported from 
Honduras than from any other Caribbean banana land expect Jamaica. 
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This vase, found on’the breast of a Mayan 

chieftain’s favorite lady, is a fine example 

of the multicolored pottery made in the fifth 
and sixth centuries of the Christian era. 


seers’ houses, labor camps and com- 
missaries. Thus the railroads wind 
heir tortuous ways along the river 
yanks until, about seventy-five miles 
from the coast, the green becomes 
orewn, the brown becomes seer, and 
he desert stretches ahead... . 

No ‘railroads, no adequate thorough- 
fares for miles... Automobiles journey 
along. over - barren_ bumpy land, but 
aumerous portages are necessary in 
hat heartbreaking trip to the inland 
papital. : 

It used to. take.a mule a week to go 
from the Atlantic to Tegucigalpa. Then 
zutomobiles cut it to two days. And 


10w a purring Fokker carries you easily, swiftly, in two hours! 
[he air line is the one to follow if you want a comprehensive 
It may not be quite the sport- 
ng proposition today that it was a few years ago when the 
-quipment was rickety, the route uncertain and the landing fields 


yird’s-eye view of the Republic. 


one hundred and 
ifty miles apart. 
But it still has its 
-hrills~and its 
zlorious - sweep3 
of land and sea. 
Within t hree 
10urs your eyes 
aave seen both 
the Atlantic and 
Pacific, and if the 
day is a clear one 
—all the grand 
stretch of moun- 
ain valley and 
lesert between! 
You fly at alti- 
‘tudes ranging 
From 1,500 to 
nore than 10,000 
feet, at times 
through banks of 
fragrant clouds 
with the scent of 
fresh greenery 
strong upon 
them, at times 
over silvery mist 
stratas that ob- 
scure the earth a 


nects it with the coast. 


RELICS OF MAYAN CIVILIZATION 


The elaborately sculptured monoliths found in the 
forests of Honduras are impressive testimony of the 


genius of one of the greatest aboriginal races in 


the Western Hemisphere. The origins of the 

Mayans are shrouded in obscurity, but every year 

archeologists are discovering new ruins of their 

superb cities which have been lost for centuries in 
the Central American forests. 


jective. 


IN THE MOUNTAIN CAPITAL 
Tegucigalpa still remains a sleepy, provincial capital despite the fact that a modern roadway now con- 


Recently some ugly modern business buildings have been erected, but for the 
most part the houses are venerable fortress-like structures in the severe and solid Spanish colonial 
style. The cathedral seen here, one of the finest in Honduras; is typical of the Moorish ecclesiastical 


architecture introduced by the Spaniards. 


? 7] 


An amusing example of Mayan pottery work, 

this little clay.dog—or anteater—is twelve inches 

long with a hollow body. Openings in his head 
and tail indicate that it was a funerary urn. 


couple of miles below the speeding airplane. 

Here is an extract from notes taken the 
day after I made my first flight from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and return: 

“In order to send shivers of apprehen- 
sion up and down the spine of at least one 
insurance company, I arranged to fly to 
Tegucigalpa. The time came to make the 
trip, but there was another passenger who 
was in a rush to get to the capital, so I was 
stalled off. But I was promised the very 
next trip, rain or shine, fly or fall. 

“So the plane flew off through the clouds 
with the favored passengers. Three hours 
later we learned that the motor had stalled 
and that the pilot had made a forced land- 


ing in a wild, rocky ravine, a hundred miles short of his ob- 
This was accomplished at no great benefit to the plane, 
as you can imagine. 
the stand I had taken, I couldn’t get out of the thing. 
“Accordingly you behold me at the landing field in greasy 


However, I was next on the list, and after 


flannels and a 
pair of ear-muffs, 
ready to depart. 
The pilot smiled 
pleasantly as 
he nonchalantly 
went over the 
machine, tighten- 
ing up struts and 
GMere keine hp 
things. The tail 
of the plane 
drooped sadly. I 
called his atten- 
tion to this, but 
he shrugged his 
shoulders and al- 
lowed as how 
they ‘got that 
Wid via tbe ts a 
while.’ 

“T crawled re- 
luctantly into my 
hole and interest- 
ed myself in the 
controls. So did 
the pilot, and be- 
fore I knew what 
it was all about 
we were lurching 


THE OLD CATHEDRAL AND PLAZA AT TRUXILLO 
In the daytime the plaza of the small Honduran town frequently presents a deserted and melancholy appearance. 


At night, however, it becomes the 


center of life. 


While the municipal band renders the favorite tunes the ladies stroll arm in arm clockwise about the plaza while the men move 


counter-clockwise, for this is the immutable law of Spanish etiquette 


and jolting along at an increasing rate of speed. Then with a 
sickly sort of feeling inside I peered out to see the neat rows 
of grapefruit trees flashing by, while a couple of comrades waved 


a cheery adieu. 


“That journey to the capital was a nightmare. 


place, you get the same 
sort ot feeling that 
comes tO you as you 
cross the Great Lakes 
on a ferryboat. Then 
there is the delightful 
odor of gasoline and 
oil. But what is this 
compared with the 
knowledge that there 
are ten thousand feet 
of air below you, and 


only the smallest of 
floors holding you? 
Wehr 


“Before I knew it 
we had passed the last 
frontier of Banana 
Land and I _ looked 
down on a sea of 
sugarcane and a ribbon 
of water that I did not 
know. Then came San 
Pedro and I rose from 
my roost to scream in 
the pilot’s ear that we 
were way out Of our 
course. 

“He heard my voice 


and turned off the motor. ‘Huh?’ he 
asked with a broad gria. ‘Turn that 
engine back on, brother,’ said I. 


‘You’re off the course, but that’s bet- 
ter than this horrible fee!ing of drop- 
ping off into space.’ 

““*Grab the stick there and try ’er,’ 
he suggested. 

“T spoke a few earnest words to 
him. Evidently he saw the justice of 
them and caught the real note of sin- 
cerity in my voice. 

“We proceeded under full steam 
toward the mighty mountain range 
looming up before us. Then we went 
into fuzzy vapor. We drove on with 
a roar through the damp clouds for 
perhaps fifteen minutes. Honestly, I 
had no idea of our direction, nor 
could I quite determine whether we 
were upside down or not. A most 
uncertain state, I assure you. 

“Out we popped just as suddenly. 
And what a view! Rolling prairie 
lands as far as we could see. Mighty 


not many years ago. 


rushed up to us. 
In the first 


= 


A FORCED LANDING IN THE INTERIO 


The airplane now roars over the mountains and valleys of Honduras carrying travelers 
from the Atlantic to regucigalna in two hours-——a trip which took a week by mule back 
This flyer’s temporary embarrassment afforded astonished Honduran 


peasants their first close view of an airplane. 


RIVER CRUISING 


In a dugout hollowed by hand and propelled by a sail of 

manaca palm the natives skilfully navigate the treacherous 

rivers which are full of lean and hungry alligators. Some- 

times the natives hunt the alligators at night in these fragile 

barks. This is an exciting but dangerous sport, for an angry 

alligator can easily upset a caywca and death in the dark 
swirling water is inevitable. 


A road. 


We were on the right path! 


“We got to Teguci-— 


galpa finally. The city 
lies snugly behind a 
mountain that obscures 
it until you are right 
on it. Then the gaunt 


the radio station, stand 
out against the moun- 


lies right beside them. 

“T retired and slept 
the rest of the day. I 
was exhausted. You 
can still see the im- 
print of my fingers on 
thé side of thag 
plane. 2). 

“But we had it all to 
do over again the next 
morning. We rose at 
daybreak and the pilot 
took me over the spot 
he had _ side-slipped 
into the previous trip. 
He turned off the 
motor and suggested a 
demonstration. In an 
impassioned quivering 
tone I entreated him to go on—urgent 
business called me back to Tela. 

“So we circled up, up, up over the 
sleeping city below. We _ required 
much elevation before we could get 
over the range. For three hours we 
flew at altitudes of 2,000 to 15,000 
feet—now over misty, purple moun- 
tains, now deep down in cool valleys. 


towers of Toncontin, 


tain wall, and the field 


river bottoms and that great range behind. We were at an alti- 7 
tude of over ten thousand feet. # 
“Flickering our wings, we plunged toward the earth. Trees — 

We swerved. There was a hamlet. ¥ 


id vi 
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The wonders of the changing terrain. 


really began to impress me. JI for- 
got my fear and lost myself in the 
enthralling scenes about me. 

“The mighty mountains, roaring 
rivers, waterfalls (so near us that we 
could feel the spray) and deep, mys- 
terious gorges flashed past us. Later 
the rolling, barren hill lands, and 
finally the lush, alluvial valleys of the 
North Coast. 

“And then the sea—an azure fan 
of purest color, infinite in scope. That 
scene will stay with me till my dying 
day. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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LONELY ‘BOGOTA 


A Sojourner in Colombia’s Isolated Metropolis 


By JAMES JENKINS 


With this article James Jenkins concludes a series of impressions 
of Colombian life begun in the September issue of TRAVEL.—EDpIrTor. 


ROM the moment of the stranger’s arrival in Bogota the 
Fh city weighed heavily upon him. Perhaps this was due to 
the hotel’s gloom, perhaps to the too sudden change from 
he lowlands’ perpetual heat to the chill, rarefied air of Bogota. 
yet, whatever it was, this city in the torrid zone, but almost nine 
housand feet above the sea, clutched at the stranger from tierra 
aliente with cold, fanatical hands. For him, from that first night 

n, Bogota radiated from itself a geographical perversity. 

He had not come up from the Caribbean coast by airplane as 
ich Colombians, foreign diplomats and American salesmen 
aay nowadays do. He had preferred to make the trip by river. 
‘or two weeks he traveled up the great Magdalena aboard a 
ide-wheeled steamer that recalled the Mississippi of Mark 
‘wain’s time. The long and constantly changing panorama of 
iver scenes had evoked for him a pioneer America of the 
wentieth century, an America whose heat is more cruel and 
aore consuming than the cold of the Western prairies. 

A vast flatness of rivers and forests, smell of the swamp and 
he lowing kine. The very air stinging with insects, the marshes 
eeking malaria, the edge of mysterious forests flush with the 
tream, fantastic trees dropping their fruit to barefoot settlers 
nd poisonous snakes. Several times each day the steamer 
eisurely stopped to take on firewood from the banks, the 
assengers engulfed in stifling heat and clouds of gnats and 
nosquitoes. At each port hacendados or cattlemen embarked 
nd disembarked: brown, lean men in Panamas and white drill 
iding-clothes, spurred and armed, shooting for sport at the alli- 
ators basking on mud banks. Manned by bogas, shaggy fel- 
ows, veritable river rats, long craft hollowed from tree trunks 
lided silently past the steamer close to the shore. In flocks 
he white herons rose, spreading over the yellow waters their 
xquisite aigrettes. Each morning in forests heavy with wet 
loom birds of every color shrieked and trilled in the dripping 
reen, 

For the stranger in this vast newness there was something un- 
furopean, truly American: earthy, lusty, heroic. Other steam- 
rs, smoothly riding the channel down stream, answered genially 
he Bucaramanga’s salute. Passengers, unknown to each other, 
vaved fraternal greetings across the mighty river. On the 
shores, uncouth settlers 
vere making clearings, 
heir axessounded from 
pestilential forests. 
Tender and long were 
the leave-takings of 
hose among them who 
-umbrously traveled to 
he next port as though 
o the end of the world. 
A virile people, these 
Colombians from low- 
and ranches and 
‘arms, unacquainted 
with comforts, tough- 
>ned to _ hardship, 
irdent, romantic, hon- 
sstly brutal. A mystic 
faith in progress seem- 
sd to quicken them, an 
inquenchable certainty 
yf ultimate reward, de- 
spite their years of 
abor in appalling heat. 
Here, however, much 
Nature gives to men, 
so much she _ takes 
away. And yet, along 
vith their guns, Colom- 


THE EUCALYPTUS TREES OF BOGOTA Y 


Bogota possesses a number of beautiful squares and plazas ornamented with gardens and 
statuary. Abandoning the old Spanish traditions of its founders, the capital attempts to 
ape the appearance of modern European cities. 
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THE NEW NATIONAL CAPITOL 


The classic national capitol of Colombia represents Bogota’s most pre- 
tentious effort to make itself the “Athens of South America.” The 
Andean metropolis prides itself on its intellectual and cultural activities 
which are centered in a university, several colleges, schools of chemistry: 
and mineralogy, a national academy and a large public library. 


bian ranchmen carry guitars. Some added a kiss as they em- 
braced the companions they were leaving behind. Walt Whit- 
man’s pioneer America, still surviving in Colombia in the twen- 
tieth century! 

Towards the end of 
the river journey the 
Andes on the horizon 
had grown higher and 
higher, always more 
blue and encircled with 
mists. And once on the 
train that climbs from 
Girardot to Bogota, the 


stranger realized as 
meyer before the 
legendary glamour 


which, for most Colom- 
bians, surrounds their 
isolated capital. For 
the stranger’s com- 
panions on the train 
that was _ climbing 
through the clouds, a 
journey to Bogota was 
a cultural pilgrimage, a 
patriotic visit to the 
Promised Land. 

Yet, just up from 
the tropical lowlands 
where they had spent 
all their lives, they now 
huddled silently in 
their seats, thin dark 


IN THE BUSINESS SECTION 


Much of Colombia’s business activity is centered in the capital, 

though the city’s isolated position has greatly handicapped its 

commercial prosperity. Before the days of the airplane, the 

trip to Bogota from the coast up the Magdalena River could 
not he made in less than a week. 


men swathed in ponchos, passive, thin-blooded women 
wrapped in shawls and borrowed furs. They followed 
with their eyes Bogota’s savannahs as they rolled into 
view, while the setting sun gilded snow peaks and the 
city’s church bells tolled their chill into bodies, amorous, 
warm. 

After the hot, raw 
America of the river 
life below, Bogota, at 
least what the stranger 
saw of it as he drove 
to his hotel, appeared 
to yape a Europe ‘to 


which some day it 
hopes to fly. The In- 
dian porter unlocked 


for him a stuffy room 
as of some provincial 
French hotel, a frigid, 
CuMSityo" 170) Om, thar 
vaguely hinted of ob- 
scure amours some- 
where near the Equa- 
tor and below the 
Southern Cross. Like 
penitentiary cells the 
windowless chambers 
opened tier after tier 
upon the damp stone 


The buildings along the Aveneda de la Republica are Lae of modern Bogota. 
Colombia’s capital is beautifully located on a large ee nearly nine thousand feet 
above sea level with the massive ranges of the Cordilleras as a background. 


BOGOTA’S CATHEDRAL 


Bogota was once one of the centers of Spanish colonial power and civilization on 

the South American continent. Founded in 1538, it soon became an archiepiscopal ™ 

see and a stronghold of clericism. Its cathedral, nearly thirty churches and ae 
number of old convents are memorials of its former ecclesiastical supremacy. 


court roofed with the blackness of sky where stars vibrated electric® 
waves as on a crystal Arctic night. Among the dank growths of the. 
patio a slimy fountain trickled. Above the low, uniform roofs the 
Cathedral bulged its colonial domes. And high above the city, sentinel 
wise, rose the twin peaks of Guadalupe and Montserrate, their scars) 
bared like white crosses against the perilous slopes. 

Grateful memories of the tropical lowlands filled the stranger’s min ; 
Bogota, he already knew, had nothing in common, with that warm, free} 
country he had left below. 

Throughout the early morning church bells clanged a fanatical dis 
sonance that cracked the brittle air. Hurrying past the hotel, the feet 
of the Bogotanos sounded like the ticking of a thousand new- -wound | 
clocks. Echo of mechanical feet over the stone pavements, ritual tread | 
of worshipers whose beds, at least, were warm. 

To rere aas of finality from the organ within the Sagrario, the faith- 
ful who have lingered in the atrium take leave of each other as though 
they were setting forth on journeys hazardous and long. 

Four centuries ago the Chibcha Indians hunted on the broad savannahs~ 
of Bogota. Today they mill drunkenly among imitations of Athens and 
the French Renaissance. The classic Doric capital rears aloof its chast 
facade from sodden Indians sleeping in the sun. Indians in the park | 
are warming their legs at Bolivar’s feet. Trot, trot, trot. A ragged 
child servant, balancing on her head a tray piled high with red carna- 
tions, obeys some whim of love aristocratic. Above the capital and the™ 
Basilica rise the stark peaks of Guadalupe and Montserrate. Pilgrim 
are climbing them to 
day though the breath™ 
often fails before th 
shrines are reached. 

At night, against th 
white walls of houses, 
eucalyptus trees hang 
their black plumes with 
a precision of outline 
more cold and cruel 
than that of Greece. In | 
public gardens the sil- 
ver ghosts of full} 
limbed divinities float 
over the surface of 
waters as if, terrified 
by the gloom of these ~ 
exotic groves, they had | 
drowned themselves 
like mortals in the 
pools’ somber depths. | 

The closing signal at 


(Cont. on page 52) 
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PORTS OF ROMANCE ALONG THE CARIBBEAN 


OVERLOOKING 
THE CAPITAL OF 
VENEZUELA 


With the lovely capital of 
Venezuela are associated 
some of the most stirring 
events in South America’s 
history. Here was born 
Simon Bolivar and here 
Spanish colonial authority 
in South America was 
overthrown for the first 
time. In appearance Caracas 
is more modern than many 
of the old Spanish cities in 
South America, for the old 
city was almost completely 
destroyed by earthquake in 
1812. Today the city is laid 
out with regular streets, 
several handsome squares 
and public gardens and—as 
a special honor to its illus- 
trious son—a splendid plaza 
containing an _ equestrian 
statue of Simon Bolivar. 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific 


ape r ec eey wherein HOLLAND IN THE WEST INDIES Courtias Canadia Picite 


1e West Indies—the smil- The seaport of Willemstadt on the tiny island of Curagao mingles the spirit of the tropics with that of the Nether- 
ig, ubiquitous negress with lands. The little houses of stone, as substantial as any buildings along the Zuider Zee, are gay with color for the roof 
er eternal burden balanced tiles are red and the walls are yellow and pink. The island of Curagao, lying a short distance from the Venezuelan 


on her head. mainland, is only forty miles long with a breadth varying from three to seven miles. 


>» Ay 


THE VIVACIOUS METROPOLIS OF THE WEST INDIES 


Havana has been.a port of romance ever since the seventeenth century when its harbor was the rendezvous of Spain’s royal treasure fleet and the 
commercial center of her Spanish-American possessions. Today it is the West Indian capital of pleasure and the busiest seaport in the Caribbean, 
its somewhat flamboyant modernity contrasting sharply with the dignity of its venerable churches and its fine old Spanish homes. This view of the 
city shows a section of the city in which modernity is conspicuous. The ornate structure of white limestone facing the Plaza de Armas is the new Presi- 
dential Place. In the distance may be seen the narrow entrance to the city’s splendid harbor, one of the finest in the world. Crowning the op- 

posite shore, stretching for nearly a mile, are the ruined ramparts of Cabana Castle where Spain imprisoned her enemies. 


Ze 


Courtesy Gandiion Pacific 
HAVANA’S CATHEDRAL OF SAN CRISTOBAL ~ 


The history of this venerable cathedral dates back to the most glamorous days of Havana’s 

history. The foundations were laid in the middle of the seventeenth century, but the 

structure was not completed until 1724. It is this cathedral’s claim that it once housed the 

bones of Christopher Columbus, which were later taken to the cathedral of Seville. Havana 

has many other old churches, some of which have been standing for more than two hun- 

dred years and contribute so much to the old-world atmosphere which is still preserved 
in some sections of the city. 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific 


ain 
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Courtesy United Fruit Company 


AN ACTIVE MARKET 


The high tower of the old church of San 
Francisco rises above a busy market-place. 
San Francisco no longer serves a_ religious 
purpose for it has been transformed into a 
post-office or, in the more elegant Cuban 
phrase, a Palace of Communications, 
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Hee CAPITAL OF “LIT- : 
TLE ENGLAND” ag 


idgetown, the neat little : 
stropolis of the island of : ; 
ithados, is a beehive of 

mmercial activity. The = 

arty and good-natured 
‘groes who form such a 
‘ge proportion of the popu- 
ion are the best workers in 
e West Indies. Barbados 
ss been an English colony 
ace 1625, without a break 
its history. About 30,000 
- Barbados’ total population 
sides at Bridgetown, the 
ily port and commercial 
ty of any importance on an 
land devoted principally to 
e cultivation of sugarcane. 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific 


BARGAINING IN FORT-DE-FRANCE 


Since the tragic destruction of Saint Pierre, Fort-de-France has become 
the principal city of the mountainous and volcanic island of Martinique. 
Fort-de-France has played an important part in the struggle for su- 
premacy in the Caribbean and the great fortress which commands the bay 
has witnessed many conflicts between the French and the English. From 
this bay sailed de Grasse to lose, in the battle of May, 1728, all the naval 
prestige which France had acquired during centuries on the sea. 
Courtesy Canadian Pacific 


See 
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Courtesy Canadian Pacific 


IN MODERN PANAMA 


ntral Avenue in Panama with its busy, modern appearance belies the 

ct that this city is one of the oldest in the Western Hemisphere. In 

e sixteenth century it was the strongest Spanish fortress in the New 

orld except Cartagena. To it were brought the gold and silver from 
Peru which were carried across the isthmus to Porto Bello. 
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SET out to find 
[ t h e forgotten 

missions in Cali- 
fornia because the 
search meant a new 
adventure. 

A new adventure 
in California? 

That sounds a little 
far-fetched, I admit. 
Many as they are, the trips of which Californians are fondest 
are all well known. After travels up’ and down, in and out 
of the Golden State, I had begun to think I had seen it all, im- 
pressed though I was with the surprises which even driving over 
familiar routes inevitably produced. Remember the certainty of 
those surprises when I tell you that the newest trip in California 
is also, paradoxically, its oldest; for it follows, with many de- 
viations from today’s main-traveled road, the route the old 
padres pieced together to connect their famous missions. 

Their famous missions? The missions I sought were not the 
celebrated ones. Those were on the concrete highway, to be 
seen with almost no effort in the coastwise trip from San Diego 
to the Golden Gate. Picturesque and romantic as were most 
of them, and beautiful as were a few in their latest careful 
restorations, they were not on my roads to the something new. 
To be new enough really to interest me the missions had to be so 


Mission bells still ring occasionally at Santa 
Isabel, though the ancient mission has gone to 
complete decay. 


Rena 


THE MISSION OF SAN JUAN BAUTISTA 


ri ere ae 


Off the Beaten Path in Search of Ruins—Some of California’s Most Neglected 


Missions 


Evoking a Romantic Past 
By PAUL A. EWING 


old as to be in ruins, like La Purisima Concepcion of La Soledad, 


California is full of inconsistencies, but the most disconcerting | 


of them is the omission from its otherwise most comprehensive 
advertising of mention of the charming trips involved in visits” 
to the mission ruins. You know how careful Europe is to keep” 
its ruins in artistic dilapidation and see to it that you visit them, 


| 


Were California to feel like pride in the forgotten missions } 


she might be understood if not forgiven for their decay; but no 
such concern is felt. Soledad Mission has almost vanished 
San Antonio de Padua—what is left of it—stands in picturesque 
isolation in a field of wheat; and La Purisima Concepcion ca 


not survive many more assaults by quake and wind and rain. 4 


Now there is a fine adventure in seeking them out, but the coast 


highway, usually assumed to be identical with EJ Camino Real, | 


quite ignores them, and it will not be long ere they and may be 
others have gone the way of San Bernardino, Santa Cruz and 


San Rafael into the complete oblivion which will wipe them out — 


as touring goals. 

Perplexing it surely is that San Diego Mission, first of the 
chain and therefore first of Father Serra’s building, should be 
so hard for a stranger to find, so woebegone when found. Not 
on the highway, it stands where it has stood since 1870, above 
the valley of San Diego river not more than five or six miles 
from the city. I made no effort to find it until my tenth or 
twelfth trip there; then the signboards were indefinite, the di- 
rections of the San Diegans vague; and I finally wandered down 


i ‘ > 
settee 4 a 


tas. 


Courtesy All Year Club Southern California 


Though San Juan Bautista is far from being one of California’s forgotten missions, it should be studied as exemplifying the architectural perfection 
which so many of the ruined missions once possessed. An enclosing courty ard, with the church at one corner, the beautiful colonnade and garden, 


the tiled roof and the bell tower are typical of most of the Spanish missions. 
It was one of the later missions, not having been founded until 1797 


Juan Bautista. 


It took fifteen years and hundreds of Indian workmen to complete San 
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a canyon and across the river to the mis- 
sion, more by instinct than by any plan. 
I do not mean to say, of course, that 
nothing but a ruin stands on the site of 
the one-time elaborate establishment, for 
in truth a recent structure of some pre- 
tensions occupies the best place there. 
But what is left of the old church is not 
impressive save as a reminder of vanished 
glory. If not so much of a ruin as La 
Purisima, a ruin it is so far as concerns 
the substance and dignity it once pos- 
sessed, 

Even so, the visit to Mission Valley 
stirs your imagination. There still remain 
to water the prosperous crops of the little 
valley the relics of the irrigation ditches 
the padres built. Even the broken dam 
endures—the oldest irrigation dam _ in 
California. Once you’re there you do 
not find it hard to picture the days when 
San Diego del Alcala was young. The 
picture can be made a brave one. The 
church itself was but the center of a 
great group of buildings—corrals for the 
cattle, barns for the grain, houses for the 
Indian neophytes. There were thousands 
of those redskins when the mission was 
in its prime. The cattle increased until 
they were almost unnumbered, and the 
harvests yielded so enormously that even 
today the figures sound big. 

You might as well have in mind from the first just how im- 
mense the mission properties became before their secularization. 
Save for the presidios and a few intervening Spanish grants, they 
extended continuously from San Diego to San Francisco and 
even beyond; and in those hos- 
pitable times you might have 
gone that entire distance without 
expense, stopping nightly at the 
missions which were a day’s 
journey apart. 

There is another mission a 
morning’s drive from San Diego 


THE RUINS OF LA PURISIMA CONCEPCION 


/ 
Earthquake, rebellion and the storms of a century have devastated La 
Purisima beyond repair, but the broken columns and ponderous walls 
still stand as monuments to the zeal and industry of the padres. The 
ruins of La Purisima are far beyond restoration; in a few years wind 
and rain will obliterate them entirely. 
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SAN ANTONIO DE PALA 


The mission of San Antonio de Pala in the hinterlands of San Diego County still ministers to the 

Indians as in the days of the padres. Pala was built in 1816 by Father Peyri because he was not per- 

mitted to enlarge the mission of San Luis Rey of which he was in charge. After a few years of peace- 

ful, contented life secularization stripped the church of its wealth and it soon tell into decay. The 
half ruined chapel has been rebuilt by public gifts and the help of the mission Indians. 


which, not known to most strangers, still makes a goal for one 
of the finest trips in that romantic country. Pala is in_ the 
hinterland of San Diego county—not to be reached except by 
a long dirt road none too good. It is not a ruin. Instead, it 
is the only mission where you need no imagination to re-create 
the days of long ago, for Pala still, as of old, is for the Indians. 
Late in the spring the descendants of the earlier tribes who peo- 
pled the beautiful mountains and rugged canyons thereabouts 
gather for an annual fiesta. You hear them intone, as did their 
ancestors, the old chants, first heard at the missions more than a 
century ago. Their services throughout duplicate the celebra- 
tions of early California, including some of their tribal cere- 
monies reminiscent of days even preceding the padres. Indeed, 
there are neighboring valleys, hidden in the hills of San Diego 
county, where you may come quite unexpectedly upon other 
modest temples of Indian worship, as for instance the ruins of 
the little chapel—the remnant of Santa Isabel—I found on the 
trail near Warner’s Ranch. Two familiar mission bells hanging 
from a crude bar, the dilapidated suggestion of a tiny church 
near by, and the necessary cluster of primitive huts, all com- 
bined to make a group where a pioneering Franciscan would 
have felt quite at home, once he had struck the bells and called 
the startled inhabitants of the little valley to come, come and re- 
ceive the holy faith. Though this mission has gone to complete 
decay, it springs to life at fiesta time. Walls of verdant boughs 
are built upon the ruins by the Indians; the altar is decorated 
with bright wild flowers; and the old chants sound once more 
as in the days of old. 

But the present dusky tribesmen are not the clan for whom 
Pala was established. Abandoned when the church properties 
were taken over by the Mexican government, the mission build- 
ings were unused until a later American administration, perhaps 
a little conscience-stricken by the plight of a tribe despoiled of 
their own lands by the ruthlessness of white adventurers, found 
there a home for the woeful Palatinguas. Perhaps you'll pass 
some of them, as I did, on the road going home from school: 
sturdy, clear-eyed boys and bobbed-hair girls—good-looking 
flappers, far, far removed from the lazy creatures whose stunted 
soul the padres thought they had to save. 

San Antonio de Pala is an assistencia of Mission San Luis 
Rey, one of the original chain to which you come down after you 
have made your visit to Pala valley. San Luis Rey can scarcely 
be grouped with my forgotten missions, although, being some 
miles inland from the much-traveled coast road, it is not so 
familiar to most visitors to Southern California as San Juan 
Capistrano, past which the highway goes directly; or San 
Gabriel, where the famous Mission Play is enacted yearly; or 
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they have preserved only the churches; 
the numerous other buildings are gone, 
only their outlines, perhaps some broken — 
arches and columns from the once 
dignified colonnades, or a few low, rag-— 
ged walls remaining to suggest the space 
they once took up. The churches, of 7 
course, were made much more sub- 
stantially than these other buildings, — § 
which usually were mere ’dobe affairs 
arranged in orderly fashion to fit the 
mission scheme, but otherwise not es-~ 
sentially different from the habitations — 
the Mexicans still build so handily, ~ 
Briefly, the usual scheme grouped the ~ 
buildings around a square, the church 
being, of course, the most prominent and © 
imposing edifice, the others being the ~ 
‘dobe dwellings of the padres, barracks 
: for the soldiers, the granaries, store- ~ 
a houses, and workshops of the neophytes. 
Mission San Carlos Borromeo de Monterey, better known as Carmel Mission, is a familiar landmark Each building was entered from the 


in the Monterey Bay country. It was built by Father Junipero, whose remains, with those ot Fathers terior of the square , the square was 
Crespi, Lopez, and Lasuen, are found there. entered through a single great doorway 


Lees. Ame eles, 
which all sojourn- 
ers in the metropo- 
lis of the South- 
west seek out quite 
gis) ee Saaeharae 2 Oe 
COURSES On Sia 
Fernando; or San 
Buenaventura; or 
Santa _ Barbara, 
perhaps most 
visited of them all. 
These are not the 
churches I would 
make the _ mile- 
stones of the mis- 
sion journey. Far 
from being  for- 
gotten, they are 
among the _best- 
known of _ the 
chain, the ones 
most written about 
and most visited. 
All), in “at “least 
partial caretual 


little appearance of 
ruin; all are on 
the busy highway; and while I would 
be the last to discourage you from visit- 
ing them, there is no especial adventure 
in the trips. 

However, I can give you a thoroughly 
valid excuse for visiting these better- 
known missions, even while insisting 
upon the greater interest of the for- 
gotten links in the chain; for having 
seen them you'll be able much more 
clearly to picture La Purisima or San 
Antonio de Padua. Ruins like Purisima’s 
give you little foundation upon which to 
build your picture of the typical estab- 
lishment in its palmy days. Even the 
best of the restorations fall far short of 
duplicating the originals, for usually 


THE ROYAL CHAPEL OF SAN CARLOS 


The old-time presidio church of San Carlos 

de Monterey—so often confounded with the 

Carmel Mission—was the royal chapel and 

place of worship for the Governors of Cali- 

fornia. Whea Carmel Mission was abandoned 

all the memorials and relics of Serra were 
transferred here. 


Courtesy All Year Club Southern California 


Courtesy All Year Club Soathere California 
restoration, ive San Antonio mission near Jolor. is little visited nowadays, but it is still surrounded by the atmosphere 
8 of the olden days. The mission has recently been returned to the Franciscan Fathers who hope to re- north of Santa 


store it if funds can be obtained. San Antonio was founded in 1771. Barbara, and by 


—o r sometimes 
two—called the 
portone. At San 
Antonio, for ex- 
ample, the padre’s 
house adjoined the 
church and_ front- 
ed outward; but 
the quarters of the 
tallow melters, the 
hunters, the shep- 
herds, the wine- 
pressers, the pig- 
eon tenders, and 
the tile makers, 
faced only the in- 
terior. 


ny 


Rien em bret 
ing, then, that it’s 
the forgotten mis- 
sions you are to 
discover, yo u’1] 
leave the highway 
at Buelton, after 
you have crossed 
the mountains 
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he original tiles still serve to 

ver the roof and low overhang- 

g eaves of Pala Mission. At 

ala the descendants of the earlier 

dian tribes still gather for an an- 
nual fiesta. 


ie right-hand road, drive the 
yur or five delightful miles to 
fission) soanta’ sYnez. Lim 
srry that the tower of this 
‘ission has been restored, for 
tractive as it is, it is not har- 
lonious with the older archi- 
‘cture of the church. Still, 
ven the tower has its history, 
yr local tradition tells of its 
sstoration by hobo labor. 
ather Buckler had the task of 
escuing the remnant of the 
ld church; but he had no 
woney. He prayed for help, 
f course, and a tramp, seek- 
ig shelter for the night, came 
1 answer to his prayers. 
Whatever else they'll tell 
ou of Father Buckler, his re- 
yurcefulness can not be 
enied. He welcomed the 
‘amp, and in the morning set 
im to work 
ith spade and 
ick and trowel; 
1en fed him 
rell—so well, I 
nagine, that 
fon eament he 
raweler de- 
ia Eeteeedt shee 
aused long 
nough to leave, 
yhere it would 
ehusiereni. the 
ymbol that 
1eant good 
ats; and that 
ummer Father 
suckler had a 
undred Frisco 
ims and Den- 
er Fats to help 
estore his 
hurch. 

T r ow bridge 
fall,, who knew 
father Buckler, 
ells in, “Cali- 
ornian Trails” 
ow Father 
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Spanish missions. 


‘Hobo labor, under the direction of the energetic Father Buckler, has at- 
tempted to restore some of its former beauty to the old Mission of 
Santa Ynez. 


Courtesy All Year Club Southern California 


San Juan Capistrano, between Los Angeles and San Diego, is one of the most impressive of California’s 
The victim of vandalism and destruction the church has never been rebuilt and the 


corridors but little restored. 


First in the chain of twenty-one 

missions along the coast of Cali- 

fornia, San Diego del Alcala was 

founded by Father Junipero in 

1769. These are the ruins of the 
chapel built in 1780. 


Buckler got along with God. 
“Good-morning, God,” he 
would say when he arose to 
greet the sun. “How is every- 
thing this morning?” And if 
he needed money—always, of 
course—he would mention it at 
night. “I need money, God.” 
Usually some came—always, I 
should say again, for Father 
Buckler was persistent as well 
as resourceful—but quite regu- 
larly in amounts only about a 
third as large as those prayed 
fe Outta ame VOndern ame batier 
Buckler is quoted as once 
musing, “I wonder whether it 
would be right to ask for three 
times what I really need?” 


Returning from Santa Ynez 
to Buelton you may reach, in a 
dozen miles of fast driving, the 
ruins which, purely as ruins, 


are the most 
picturesque o f 
them all. They 


are what is left 
of La Purisima 
Concepcion, not 


far from the 
town of Lom- 
POC bneTes ad's 


not much now 
save poetry and 
romance in the 
Ei eS ae Oty elea 
Purisima; in - 
deed, were it 
not for the 
background of 
the mountains 
thei @h arm 
would not last 
long, for they’re 
Guin enw peaesat 
restoration, and 
wind and rain 
will do for them 
completely in a 
few more years. 
ar Parrsame 
had a hard time 
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from the start. No 
sooner had it been 
well established 
than an earth- 
‘quake tumbled it 
-down; and the In- 
‘dians, seeing the 
‘betrayal of the 
white man’s God, 
joined with their 
brethren at Santa 
Ynez in a fierce 
rebellion. But de- 
spite earthquakes 
and _ rebellions 
there still stand 
the columns which 
should enable you 
to picture the busy 
days when the 
friars walked be- 
neath the roofs 
they bore — roofs 
of those tiles the 
farmer’s plow now 
turns. The cellars 
and cloisters are 
filled with debris, 
but enough of the 
enduring adobe 
bricks* are left to 
suggest the labor 
that went into the 
making of those 
ponderous walls. 
From a_ distance 
they suggest mild- 
ly thé tums -of 
older countries 
than this, and all 
ine ga Slethey sce 
worth much more 
than the hour or 
two which are all 
you need to give 
them. 


Almost as good 
a detour is the one 
you make to find 
Mission San An- 
tonio de Padua 
after you have had 
your chance at the 
more or less un- 
Uninteres t- 
ing missions at 
San Luis Obispo 
and San Miguel. 
San Antonio 
stands like 
Purisima in midst 
of the fields of a 
Fancher, ay f eq 
miles beyond the 
village of Jolon. 
Jolon= sian.) n= 
dian word which 
means “the valley 
of the dead oaks.” 
The walley™ is 
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Even in the mis 
sion itself 
are other : 
tions to ht th 
atmosphetem 
A boarded roof 
has replaced the 
clay tiles -which 
once sheltered’ the 
chapel, but th 
tiles are in the in- 
terior, some stack- 
ed, other merely 
strewing the dirt 
floor, but all giv- 
ing examples quite 
as interesting as 
the pers ious 
ent adobe bricks 
at La Purisima to 
show the  handi- 
work of the mis- 
sion artisans 
When I was there 
| an even, more sug-_ 


Courtesy All Year Club Southern California gestive relic was in y 
THE COLONNADE OF SAN FERNANDO one corner of the 
San Fernando Mission, dating from 1797, has played a conspicuous part im California’s history. Here church — a huge 


gold was discovered by one of the mission Indians while hunting for strayed cattle. Here the de- kettle w hich @ 
ciding conflict was fought when California drove out the Mexicans. Later General Fremont and his guessed must have 
troops were quartered at San Fernando until the signing of the treaty which closed all hostilities heen ysed to stew 


against the United States. (5 ef 


the daily rations 
of the neophytes. 
Outside, along the 
remnants of the 
colonnade, a few — 
pomegranate = 
bushes. bore their — 
blood-red b lo s- 
soms. as they did 
long years ago, 
and an olive tree 
or two remained to 
keep them ‘com- 
pany. 
Imagine your 
self arriving at 
San Antonio, hun- 
gry and weary, on 
the evening of a 
warm California — 
day.. The naked © 
Indians might still 
be at work tread- — 
ing grapes in the 
winery—for choice 
wine was the mis- © 
sion’s. fame da 
specialty—a n'd a © 
sparkling draft — 
from the .vintage 
of a previous year 
: - doubtless would 
rae ; quicken your ap- 
SANTA BARBARA’S LOVELY MISSION petite for the meal | 


{oe eae 


One of the best preserved of California’s missions, Santa Barbara is still used regularly for religious : 
services and for more than one hundred and forty years its altar light has omied (coneniodene to . follow excel 
Before the mission the ancient fountain still stands. With tonsured heads, sandaled and girdled, bread and cakes 
the monks still live as they lived of old. Santa Barbara, alone of all the Californian missions, re- for which also the 
fused to accept secularization. mission waés 


famed, oranges 


characterized most of all by the prevalence of those live-oaks and pomegranates, frijoles of course, and carne—perhaps some 

which are so constantly a part of California’s scenery; and in venison. Your bed doubtless would be very good but you would — 
Jolon, as of old, they belie their “live” name by the-dead or dying sleep well anyhow, unless the coyotes were unusually noisy. At | 
appearance of so many of. their moss-hung veterans. Whether dawn, having devoutly raised your thanks to Heaven you would | 
from disease or pests, they have died in multitudes; even some breakfast heartily. Departing at last, a fresh horse would be at | 
which have not yet surrendered have dropped huge branches, your service, gratis, and a plate of silver money, plainly evident : 


and the whole effect is suggestive of a ghostly colony sheltering on the breakfast table, would be yours even without the asking 
the spirits of dusky tribesmen and the brown-cloaked friars who should you find yourself, as I do all too often, just a little short! 
came to minister to them. (Continued on page 58) 
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The Role of Voodoo Music Today—How the Haitian Outwits Devils—A foot 
Through the Mountain Villages 
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DLAGK HATES 


By ELAKRY LEoPOsSTER 


ROM every land one brings home a memory of some dis- 
tinctive sound. From Japan it is the clack of the old 
wooden clogs upon the newer pavements ; from China, per- 

ps, the squeal of the fiddles which shriek throughout the 

yht. But one who has lived in Haiti, our little West Indian 
ard,” will always recall the African drums which echo from 
> hills. 

They do not sound in measured beats, like the tom-toms of 

ver lands. ‘Their tune instead is a continual roar, now shrill, 

w deep, but endlessly prolonged—a tune that’s barbaric and 

angely weird, like the voice of the Congo itself. 

If you merely visit Port-au-Prince, you probably will not hear 

The capital, although a colorful place, is too sophisticated. 

the wake of the American Marines, who stepped in to stop a 

yvolution in 1915 and have been there ever since, there has 

lowed too much of progress, and the tom-tom roll is lost in 


ow 
ae 


the din of Henry Ford’s creations which race through the streets. 


and renovating the cities. 


Even in the remoter districts, our engineers are building roads’ 
One may travel today in comparative- 


comfort over most of the “Black Republic,” which both the 
marines and the native gendarmes have made quite safe for tour- 
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Yet wherever you stop in rural Haiti, and often in the 


comparatively good-sized towns, you'll hear those African drums. 


In Cayes, a town on the southern coast, I heard them night 


and day. 


tance from which they came. 


One never could guess accurately at the direction or the dis- 
There were times, in fact, when 


they just seemed to issue from nowhere in particular, yet they 
made the whole world throb. 


voodoo rite. 


A decade ago, such a chorus as this might have meant some- 
The earlier Haitians, brought over as slaves by the 


French, had among. them their Guinea Coast prophets; who wor= 


A DRYGOODS STORE IN PORT-AU-PRINCE 


With incomparable dignity this merchant presides over her stock of the nicknacks and gewgaws so dear to 


the heart of the Haitian negro. 


A shrewd trader, she will argue and bicker vigorously with her clients in” 


the mangled French patois of Haiti, for competition is keen among the proprietors of these flimsy, open-air 
department stores. 


Sd 


IN A MOUNTAIN VILLAGE 


To the peasantry of the remote districts of Haiti American occupation is a matter of small concern, 
Even today they retain many of the primitive customs and superstitions which were brought from 


are content if they can live a placid existence. 


In the main they are a peaceable people who 


Africa. Belief in devils still survives despite the church, and yoodooism may still be practiced furtively in the remotest districts beyond the reach 
of authority. 


sitipipie d= sthe 

GreatnG reen) 
Snake. Their 

power grew 

with the revolt 

of the blacks, 

and not a few 

of Haiti’s presi- 

dents, at least 

in the first days 

ot the Republic, 

were devotees) 
Of sthencultqaens 

to the exact na- 

ture of  thieia 

Wil tic ies aie te 

authorities — sel- 

dom agree. For 

the most part, 

their religious 

rituals were 

probably “hokus | 
DOG § — On 

occasion they 

might slay a 

ehiic kienwonmes 

goat, and pour 

its blood, with 

much fantastic 

ceremony, upon 

the heads of the 

native worship- 

er GS, Lie ere 

times their gods 

grew ravenous, 

and demanded 

the “goat with- 

out horns,” as 

the human being 

was known, and 

a few of the 

chroniclers go so far as to state that the sacrifice— usually an 
innocent baby, though sometimes a full-grown adult who had 
incurred the priests’ displeasure—was, on rare occasions, eaten, 
though the last is hard to prove. 

The Marines, of course, have stopped all that. They, or the 
native gendarmes whom they’ve organized, have scoured the hills 
and forced the witch-doctors to seek some other vocation. If 
ceremonies still are held, as they probably are in the more remote 
interior, they doubtless are little worse than the things which hap- 


THE FORTRESS OF THE BLACK NAPOLEON 


Crowning a mountain top in the heart of the wilderness stands the mighty fortress built by Christophe, the 
black despot who made himself king of Haiti in 1811. The massive walls are a hundred feet high, and in 
the great galleries are hundreds of cannon which were to be used against the French if they ever returned. where IJ recently 
Even with the machinery of civilization the construction of this fortress would have been a remarkable lived for several 
achievement. For the toiling blacks who obeyed Christophe’s cruel commands and carried stone and ca‘anon leasant weeks,” 
up the steep flanks of this mountain it was an amazing accomplishment and it was paid for with the lives of 4 

many men. 


pen in Harlem. 
The drum 
which once pro- 
ciaimed a sacri-~ 
fice — drums of - 
especially 
gigantic size 
reserved for 
the use of the 
prophets — are™ 
now destroyed 
or silent. And 
the smaller 
drums, however 
mysterious they” 
sound to the 
visiting white, 
will usually 
prove, when you: 
do succeed in 
tracing them to 
their source, to | 
herald perhaps” 
a native dance™ 
or some similar 
social function. 
nenttive 
time, not infre 
quently, the 
may even serve: 
the utilitarian’ 
purpose of in- 
spiring Haitian” 
workmen. In 
the cane-fields | 
about Cayes, 


Courtesy Dept. of Public Works, Port-au-Prince 


often came 

upon an orches- 

tra playing to arouse the cutters to greater energy. Such aniJ 
orchestra, as a general rule, consisted of three men. Their only 


instruments were the drums, crude affairs of goatskin stretched) 
tightly over a hollowed section of log. Each section was of a 
different size and had its separate tone. The performers, using 
all the fingers to produce their steady roar, could vary this tone} 
by playing at times on the center of the skin, at other times} 
nearer the edge. The variety of notes they were able to extract} 
seemed almost inexhaustible, and they never slackened their pace. | 
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in a busy day the open market of Port-au-Prince, with its milling crows of hundreds of buyers and sellers, presents one of the most picturesque 


yectacles in the West Indies. 


Here is the very heart of the Black Repub ic, the liveliest place in Haiti’s capital, a city of 90,000 inhabitants, most of 


hom are black. The flimsy wooden structures which surround the square are typical of the older buildings of Port-au-Prince which is only just 
beginning to be transformed by modern improvements. 


heir rhythm might change, might be accented at times by thuds 
rom the base of the hand; the roll itself kept on for hours, until 


nearly drove one mad. 


Upon the native laborers it had a pronounced effect. 
vened by this primitive music—about the only music which the 
riginal slaves had possessed—they would accomplish their stint 


1 half the time that was otherwise required, and 
1 mid-afternoon would go dancing home, cavort- 
ig behind their drummers, with a whole day’s 
bor finished. 

It was at night, however, that the throb of the 
rums grew particularly weird. Then, if one per- 
isted in one’s search for the source, one would 
nd it in some jungle glade on the edge of town, 
here a Haitian “night club” flourished. Moon- 
ght, seeping through the palms, would reveal a 
ny clearing, and an open shelter of thatch. About 
1e sideless roof the flickering lights of kerosene 
imps illuminated many a tiny stand where potent 
aw rum was sold. And beneath the roof, upon 

floor of hard-packed. earth, the hordes of 
egroes danced and danced, as in Africa itself. 

Their clothing, perhaps, might be of the West, 
ut their steps were of the Congo. They ad- 
anced and retreated in parallel lines, the men in 
ne, the women in the other, stooping and cavort- 
ig and stamping their ample bare feet. It might 
hange in some of its details, but always it was a 
ensuous dance, designed to arouse the passions. 
Jot infrequently, in its earlier hours, the Ameri- 
an officers stationed here might bring their wives 
9 see it. But as the night wore on, and the liquor 
owed, and the maddening roar of the barbaric 
rums helped work up the performers to unre- 
‘rained emotion, the white women always were 
anished. 

Not that today, in a well-policed Haiti, the 
dies were really in danger. It was the show it- 
elf which became embarrassing to a mixed and 
olite white audience. For at times, I’m told, the 
ffair gets rough, and the natives forget it’s a 


dance. Then a variety of disconcerting things may happen. 
Which, of course, is the primitive Haiti, and in justice it 


might here be remarked, it has its other side. 


En- 


Photo H. G. Witte 
When most anything can be 
made to serve as a garment, 


clothing presents no_ great 
problem. This young lady is 
a typical inhabitant of the 


small mountain village. 


Although it’s a dark Republic, from its president down, there 
are higher social circles. 
towns, one finds an aristocracy of the most unimpeachable cul- 


In Port-au-Prince, or even in smaller 


ture, wherein the blood of early French colonists 
somewhat tempers that of the negro. The men in 
many instances have been educated abroad, and 
their speech is of the Sorbonne. Theirs is a pol- 
ished refinement which undoubtedly marks them 
as leaders of their race. And when they dance, 
it probably is in full evening dress, and they do 
the waltz or fox-trot. 

To the visitor, however, who seeks the exotic, 
it is the peasantry which most appeals—the great 
untutored mass of blacks who live among the hills. 
Their speech is a creole patois, a mangled version 
of French; their garb a tattered pair of pants and 
a shirt that hangs outside; their idea of comfort, 
a little thatched hut with a chair and a bed and 
perhaps a Standard Oil tin. 

In months of rambling about the interior I 
found them gentle and kindly—quite different, in 
fact, from the sort of savages a reader of Haitian 
history might easily expect—but still extremely 
simple. To them an American motor car was 
still a decided novelty. Even upon the more 
traveled roads, they often behaved much after the 
manner of chickens, trying at times to cross in 
front, or squawking as they fled, while those of 
less visited rural parts would hail a car as “the 
bull-cart without any bulls.” 

Their life, now that revolution was a thing of 
the past, seemed a rather placid existence. About 
their dwellings coffee grew wild where the early 
French had planted it. From time to time they 
picked the beans and carried them to market. 
They were by no means lacking in industry, as 
tropical peoples go, for the trip to market was 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Andorra 
work as hard as the men 
—possibly harder, for to 
the care of the home they 
add the labor in the fields. 


The women of 


west, and its population is less than six 
The principal occupations of the people are agricul- 
The Andorrans live in almost childlike igno- 
rance of the outside world: there are probably not fifty Andor- 
‘rans who have seen the sea, not five hundred who have seen a 


thousand. 
ture and smuggling. 


-- railroad train and many who 
have not even seen a vehicle of 
any kind. Only a small propor- 
tion of the people can read or 
write, and medieval customs and 
usages remain almost unchanged. 
Laws, in the main, are unwritten 
and are passed on from genera- 
tion to generation. There are 
only two roads in Andorra and 
the usual form of transportation 
is the back of a mule or the back 
oivaymanea a 

Obviously, with only these facts 
before us, it is unnecessary to 
emphasize Andorra’s uniqueness. 
Here, at any rate, is a European 
community which has _ survived 
the first quarter of the twentieth 
century without serious damage 
to its traditions. The future will 
probably be a different 
story. .Andorra has 
held out against this 
age as long as possible 
and .the_ inevitable 
change will soon begin. 
Already a school sys- 
tem is being instituted ; 
other signs of coming 
changes may be dis- 
cerned. But in the 
meanwhile a decade 
or two perhaps— 
Andorra will continue 
to enjoy its reputation 
as one of the few sur- 
viving unspoiled sec- 
tions of Europe. 

A comprehensive and 
delightful description 
of Andorra, its people 
and its environs will be 


*“Round About An- 
dorra,” by Bernard New- 
man. Ill. by C. Henley 
Gardener. 300 pp. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 


HE 
Andorra are eloquent. 
est statements about the tiny re- 


the following sentences. 
the only country in the world which 
has lived under exactly the same form 
of government for a thousand years. 


One Andorran yillage is very like another. 


THE FEUDAL REPUBIC 


OF THE PYRENEES 


Andorra, Chatlémagne’s Thousand-Year-Old Principality—Some Characteristics 


of the Andorran People 
A Review* 


By-Gs KINGSLEY BART, 
Illustrations by C. Henley Gardener . 


facts. about 
The bald- 


unadorned 


public the Pyrenees stir the constitution which begins in 
imagination. Consider, for instance, when Charlemagne drove the Moors 


Andorra is 


In size, however, this hardy republic material about their customs, 
measures only twenty miles from north amusements, their folklore 
to south and eighteen from east to towns. 


accurate. 
class him as unattractive. 


) i all him taciturn. 
you might call | tacit 


Since there are only two roads in the whole country, mules and 
donkeys are the commonest forms of transport in mountainous 
Andorra, 
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on the road to Seo de Urgel. 


found in Bernard Newman’s “Round 
About Andorra.” Here the reader will 
find the story of Andorra’s history and 


toward the Ebro and established a tiny 
chain of states along the Pyrenees. As 
for the mountain dwellers themselves, 
there is an abundance of interesting 


and their 


“It is very easy to misjudge the 
Andorrans,” says Mr. Newman. 


1 I The houses, most of them centuries old, are 
built with stone walls a foot thick. The ground floor is usually occupied by the live stock, 


and the human inhabitants use the first and second floors. This is the village of Puigcerda 


the days 


their 


for he belongs to one of 

the most important ad- 

ministrative bodies i 
Andorra. 


2 
a 


“First impressions are rarel 


If you merely glance at the Andorran visage, you ma 
If you speak no word of his language 


If you do not see him in his hont 
life, you would call him cold. If: 
you do not take the trouble to see = 
into his mind, you might call him } 
stupid. If you look merely at the | 
surface, you might say that he | 
was hard, callous and churlish. 4% 
“And you would be. absolutely 
wrong.” i 
Mr. Newman has succeeded in § 
finding out what lies behind the = 
austere and taciturn manners of 
the people who dwell in the grim — 
mountains and valleys of An-~ 
dorra. He found the apparent | 
frigidity of their countenances | 
concealed kindly hearts and that 
they were generous to a degree. 
The trouble of one man becomes 
the trouble of his village, and 
when the head of a house is ill 
he may depend upon his neighbors 
to befriend his family. 
No one starves ing 
Andorra. Those who 
cannot work because — 
of infirmity become the ~ 
charge of the village. 
Every morning the vil- — 
lage consul sees that — 
food is sent to them— — 
not as a charity, but as 
a right. (And this, it 
seems, iS no modern — 
poor law but a thou- 
sand-year-old custom.) 
Woman’s lot is the 
hardest in Andorra. 
“You will see,” writes 
Mr. Newman, “the 
woman of twenty-five, 
well-built and clear- 
complexioned, hardly 
looking her years. Be- 
side her you will see 
her mother, perhaps 
not more than fifty, 
but with wrinkled face 
and sunken eyes that 
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England would tell 
ale of seventy years. 
ey work too hard, 
women of Andorra. 
ey need a touch of 

spirit animating 
. ‘modern’ woman— 
ly a touch, not a 
uration. They are in 
le more than a 
dieval state, where a 
n’s woman was his 
ssession, graded 
xhtly higher than his 
tle and pigs. They 
ve no notion of the 
sition of women in 
er countries. The 
a of ‘sex equality’ is 
yond their compre- 
asion. The Andorran 
man of the isolated 
leys is even more 
mitive than 


+) 


Nn. 


The men, on the 
er hand, are sturdy, 
orous and, for the 
st part, content with 
ir lot. They have no 
‘ious vices ; there are 

drunkards among 
me) and) = there 1s 
actically no physical 
formity: In their 
sy carriage the An- 
rrans could rival the 
eeks. Lean, hard and 
ry, they can climb 
yuntains all day long 
thout exhaustion. 
eir amusements are 
Wales heyy. lead “the 
aplest possible lives. 


There are many 
arming .glimpses of 
» people of Andorra 
Mr. Newman’s book 
d many interesting 
elights on their 
aracter.: Here, for 
tance, “is ‘a char- 
eristic bit which will 
ar quoting: 


‘I -spent a Christmas Eve with a 
asant family. . The man was ac- 


e and intelligent, though quite 


educated. We talked of Christ- 
is legends and customs—a never- 
ling source of interest. I noticed 
at the stories were very real to 
n. Among others, he mentioned 
2 ubiquitous legend—one of the 
st charming in Christmas lore— 
the cows and sheep bowing to 
> east at midnight on Christmas 
ye. Reason tempted me to argue 
ere sympathy ought to have re- 
ained me. It was a very pretty 
ry, I said, put it was only to be 
sen symbolically; it was not 
erally true, of course. The eyes 
my host blazed with anger. Of 
urse it was true, he said. Why 
ould it not be true? I asked if 
had ever seen it happen; this 
is a logical question, but I re- 
etted it later. No, he had not 
en it, but he knew that it did. 


her Ch =e 


into Spain by way of Andorra. 
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The cathedral ot Urgel is one of the oldest in Spain. 
sacked by the Moors and later rebuilt by Charlemagne. 


gaunt and bare, the adjoining cloisters are refreshingly beautiful. 


It was founded in the fifth century, 
Though the cathedral itself is 
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We argued for some 
time. It seemed to 
me that he was suf- 
ficiently intelligent to 
learn to take legends 
at their true worth— 
a very real and honest 
worth. So I suggested 
a practical test. It was 
Christmas Eve, and 
wanted but an hour to 
midnight. There were 
sheep in the barn—why 
should we not go and 
see for ourselves? He 
agreed with absolute 
confidence. We sat 
quietly by the door-of 
the barn and waited. 
An hour passed; my 
friend’s eyes gleamed 
into the darkness, but 
there was no move- 
ment among the sheep: 
The minutes passed 
and the brightness died 
from his eyes. An- 
other hour dragged by; 
and another. Then -¥ 


led him back to thé 
house, for he was sob- 
bing like a child. ic 


“T gazed at him in 
consternation. I think 
that I] was able to im- 
agine the state of his 
mind. All substance 
had disappeared from 
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Not far from Seo de Urgel stand the triplet hills of Castellcuitat, commanding the entry 
j I A massive fortress surmounts one of the hills and on an- 
other is the castle in which resided the Counts of Urgel who so valiantly upheld the banner 


of Christendom against the Moors. 
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Woman ages quickly in 
Andorra. She is man’s 
possession and is fre- 
quently graded only 
slightly higher than his 
cattle and his pigs. 
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Absence of serious vices and 

plenty of hard work in the 

open-air may account for the 

fact that most Andorrans live 
to a ripe old age. 


beneath his flow of 
thought. He was heart- 
broken, and I was ex- 
ceedingly. troubled-. I 
have neve: felt“ so 
mean, and small in-my 
life, for I had done a 
very terrible thing: I 
had destroyed a man’s 
belief without giving 
him anything in _jts 
place. Such an offense 
is without pardon. -. 


“An inspiration 
saved his peace, of 
mind—and mine. There is no sight 
more distressing than that of a 
strong man ‘in tears; and- Tl was 
feeling its effects whén I remem- 
bered that controversies had 
raged over the probable date™ of 
Christ’s birth. Quickly I put the 
case to my friend. .The Christmas 
that we celebrated was an artificial 
date, I said. We did not know the 
real date, but it certainly could not 
fall during the winter, since the 
shepherds spent the night with 
their flocks. He grasped this 
point at once. I explained that 
scholars believed that the actual 
date was late in April. Immediately 
my friend’s assurance was restored. 
If we could only know the true date, 
he said, we should find that the sheep 
did bow the knee 10 the east at 
midnight. I did not argue. Within 
a few minutes he was rating me 
soundly for my unbelief. But I 
bore his reproaches willingly. I 


(Continued on page 51) 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETI} 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


SoUte AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. 3. Rowe, 
Director-General, Pan-American Union. 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucian §. Kirtland 


PLANNING YOUR WINTER TRIP 


The approach of winter nowadays 
brings with it almost as many plans and 
preparations for travel as the early sum- 
mer months. Members who are planning 
to defeat winter and escape to the tropi- 
cal and semi-tropical sections of the earth 
can secure valuable information from the 
Club’s Service Department. Below are 
listed a number of especially attractive 
booklets that are full of tempting sug- 
gestions and useful facts. Look this list 
over and if any of these booklets would 
be of help to you in your winter traveling 
plans let the Service Department know. 
However, as the supply of these booklets 
is limited it is requested that members 
ask only for those which they actually 
plan to use. Care in making your re- 
quests will help us to serve you and your 
fellow members better, for the supply 
must be distributed as fairly as possible. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Calls You. 

California Picture Book. 

California for the Tourist. 

Southern California by Trolley. 

Lake Tahoe. 

Los Angeles Today. 

Los Angeles, What to See and How to 
See fi 

Feeling at Home in San Francisco. 

Sacramento. 


Hawall 
Hawaii. 
TEXAS 
Sunny San Antonio, 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Off the Beaten Path in New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

Arizona Winter. 

Old Sante Fé and Roundabout. 

Colorado and Utah Rockies. 

Colorado’s Mountain Playgrounds. 

Pike’s Peak Region. 

Colorado Under the Turquoise Sky. 

Outdoor Life in the Rockies. 

Scenic Colorado and Utah. 

Come Up tg Colorado. 

The Colorado Way to Yellowstone. 


UTAH 


The Center of Scenic America—Salt 
Lake City and Utah. 


THE SouTH 
Land of the Sky—Southern Appalach- 
ian Mountains. 
Asheville, N. C. 
Camden, S.C: 


tion on travel and secure concessions for them ; 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
to work for the betterment of transportation facil- 
ities; to arouse public interest m the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic 
sites, the development of our National Parks and Playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of 
our "forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; 
beoples of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


The Beautiful Caverns of Luray. 

Subterranean Wonders — Mammoth 
Cave, Colossal Cavern, Kentucky. 

Excelsior Springs, Missouri. 

White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 

Virginia 1i0t Springs. 

French Lick Springs, Indiana. 

Shenandoah Valley, New Market, Vir- 
ginia. 

Natural Bridge, Virginia. 

A Brief Description of the Picturesque 
Battlefields Route. 


NorTHERN AFRICA 


Every winter more tourists yield to the 
lure of North Africa. lor anyone con- 
sidering a trip to this most fascinating 
section of the Mediterranean a bookle: 
called “North Africa Motor Tours” will 
be most useful. It describes trips in Al- 
geria, Morocco and parts of the Sahara 
Desert. 

FLORIDA 


The club is well suplied with booklets 
dealing with interesting sections of Flor- 
ida, Nassau and Cuba. 


BERMUDA 


Not the least of Bermuda’s numerous 
attractions is the tact that it can be 
reached in forty-eight hours from New 
York City. Members who want to know 
more about this charming tropical neigh- 
bor of ours will find the illustrated book- 
let we have on Bermuda useful. 


RounpD THE Wortp, MEDITERRANEAN, 
SoutH AMERICA AND THE West INDIES 


These cruises offer an abundance of 
fascinating opportunities for the traveler. 
A considerabie number of more than usu- 
ally interesting booklets descriptive of 
trips to South America and the West 
Indies, through the Mediterranean, or 
around the world are on file in the Sery- 
ice Department. These booklets are at 
your disposal so long as the supply lasts. 


THAT FLORIDA MOTOR TRIP 


There are two “best ways” to the land 
of sunshine, both having their good points, 
but neither being perfect as to road con- 
ditions. One is via the Atlantic High- 
way, known as U. S. Route No. 1, which 
parallels the shore line all the way down. 
The other is the mountain route which 
follows U. S. 11 as far as Bristol, there 
diverging for Asheville, Atlanta and 
Macon, joining the first-named route of 
Jacksonville, if one is headed for the 
East Coast, and continuing down to Tam- 
pa if one wants to see the Gulf Coast. 


and to establish a closer relationship with the 


TRAVE 


TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford 
Harry A. Franck 

The Earl of Hardwicke 
Frederick Simpich 


A very good plan is to go down om 
way and come back the other, taking 
vantage of the opportunity to go fr 
Tampa to Miami via the Tamiami Tr. 
now completed. On either route 
roads are good except across Geor: 
where delays will likely be encounte 
in wet weather, or at least after con 
ued rains, not unlikely during the winte 
months. Space will not permit us to gij 
more than a brief outline of these trip 
as follows from New York. Touris 
from the west should take the Dixie 
Highway as far as Asheville, where th 
route indicated is joined. 


THE COAST ROUTE 


New York 0.0 Miles 
Philadelphia miles 
Baltimore, Md. 198 miles 
Washington 238 = miles 
Richmond, Va. 346 miles 
Durham, N. C. 506 miles 
Pinehurst, N. C. 585 miles 
Columbia, S. C. 735 miles 
Augusta, Ga. 814 miles 
Savannah, Ga. 954 miles 
Jacksonville 1128 miles 
Daytona Beach 1222 miles 
Palm Beach 1411 miles 
Miami 1479 miles 
THE MOUNTAIN ROUTE 
New York 0.0 Miles 
Bethlehem, Pa. 76 miles 
Lancaster, Pa. 152 miles 
Winchester, Va. 295 miles 
Staunton, Va. 386 miles 
Roanoke, Va. 474 miles 
Bristol, Va.—Tenn. 633 miles 
Asheville, N. C. 776 miles 
Greenville, S. C. 842 miles 
Macon, Ga. 1037. miles 
Valdosta, Ga. 1193 miles 
Ocala, Fla. 1343 miles 
Tampa, Fla. 1453 miles 


TRAVEL FACTS 


The pantry of a large steamer crossing: 
the Atlantic often possesses 5,000 chickens 
and 35,000 eggs for the meals of its pass 
sengers during one voyage. 

In spite of the unkind reputation which’ 
the English Channel has in the minds o 
those who do not swim across it, ovell 
three million passengers a year cross it in) 
the steamers between France and Eng- : 
land. 

Although London has a reputation for 
rain, a careful record shows that it has 
much less. than many American cities. 
London’s 25 inches compares favorably 
with Philadelphia’s 41, St. Louis’ 40,) 
Cleveland’s 37 and New York’s 39. 

The horns of the taxis in Italy are 
pitched in different keys, and when a 
block occurs on a street, the protest is} 
melodious and never harsh. 


; 
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den spots of tropical loveliness en- 
riched by four hundred years of 
Spanish splendor. 


Sailings every Thursday. Luxurious 
S. S. “Coamo” or “San Lorenzo” 
your home for entire cruise. Wide 
range of accommodations and fault- 
less service. Stop-overs permitted. 
Fascinating motor sight-seeing trips 
in and about San Juan and Santo 
Domingo City included in rate. 


For Literature and Information address 
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‘round the World 
with the 


66 


ers are glories 

apart from Heidel- 

berg and Notre Dame.— 
Minarets and temple shrines, 
belled in gold, silver and 
bronze. Breath-taking fantasies 
in carved ivory — mosaics in 
porphyry to soothe your eyes 
after too-long gazing at the 
angular geometry of our sky- 
scraper architecture. 


Pillared halls of ancient Indian 


esolute”’ 


e. f 


na, 


cave temples— the Taj — gem- 


Porro Paco LENE 


Cruise Department 
25 Broadway, New York 
Or any Authorized Tourist Agent 


eu 
 Yourhome * Se, 
*  awayfromhome ~%, 


SD 


When you’re traveling, enjoy the 
homelike comforts of a Statler. 
Enjoy — 

Radio when you throw a switch — 
icewater when you press a valye—the 
morning paper under your door—a 
good library at your disposal—a read- 
ing lamp at your bed-head — your 
private bath—stationery without ask- 
ing —and Statler Service. « + + All 
these things — whatever the price of 


your room — at no extra cost. 


The 7 organization of 


QML 


There are Statler Hotels in: 
BOSTON + BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and 
Hotel Buffalo) 7 CLEVELAND + DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS + NEW YORK (Hotel Penn- 

sylvania, Statler-Operated) 


HOTELS STATLER 


e 
‘ 7,700 Rooms with bath and radio 5 
° reception. Fixed, unchanging 
"2 rates posted in all rooms. xy 
y x e 
‘N EVER 


studded pagodas — Peking’s 
Templeand Altar of Heaven— 
curving roofs where figured 
fox and fowl perch together 
in peace. 


You see this legend of creative 
building from the ideal vantage 
point of the RESOLUTE, 
“Queen of Cruising Steam- 
ships.” — You live a life of lux- 
urious ease, amid exquisite 
dignity. Deit service — rousing 
sports—felicitous surround- 
ings. And a cuisine with the 
sophistication of Lucullusin the 
matter of sauces and seasoning. 


A BHAT 
STN 


30 COUNTRIES 
63 CITIES 
140 DAYS 


Gis arace O four Dreims 


Eastward from New York January 7, 1929 


Rates $2,000 and up including extra- 
ordinary program of shore-excursions. 


Write for descriptive literature 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


39 Broadway, New York 
ABT State Streetcc.cisocctae tive eearaans Boston 177 N. Michigan Avenue........... Chicago 
262 South Broad Street........ Philadelphia 574 Market Street. ........ 2... San Francisco 
BIZ Olive Street jase tra tates St. Louis 432 Citizens’ Nat’] Bank Bldg... . Los Angeles 
288 St. James Street............... Montreal 27 4eMlain Streetc siete cents cle dei ateree Winnipeg 


Or local tourist and steamship agents 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


A Weekly Service 


between New York 
and Havana by 
the Transatlantic 
Liner S.S. Caronia 


bd sp 


HE accommodations... the food... the service 
one expects and gets when going abroad on a 
Cunarder. 


The Caronia (31,155 tons displacement) is the 
largest, fastest and mostluxurious ship between New 
York and Havana... hot and cold running’ water 
in every room...real beds... glass enclosed deck 
and other luxuries... every Saturday to Havana 


from January the 5th to March the 16th, 1929. 


The Caronia will make a special sailing December 
27th, arriving at Havana in full time for New 
Year’s festivities... special 13-day tour... includ- 
ing hotel accommodations, meals and sight-seeing 
trip in Cuba... from $210 up round trip. 


25 Broadway, New York or Your Local Agent 


HAVANA 20t017 Days 
All Expenses $160 up 


Veet voyages toa romantic foreign capital. De- 
lightful sightseeing in automobiles and launches 
included. Visit the Prado, Casino, Malecon, 
Morro Castle, Cabanas. Enjoy golf, tennis, 
boating, bathing, racing, dancing. Novel sights! 
Charming scenes! Endless diversion ! 


MEXICO CITY 25 Days 
All Expenses $275 up 


European life and color amid the relics of an- 
cient civilizations. Shore visits at Havana, side 
trip to Merida, rail climb Vera Cruz to Mexico 
City. Sightseeing trips in Mexico City included. 


Ask authorized Tourist Agents or 


WARD LINE 


Foot of Wall St., New York 


this 
grows but a few almond trees and 


Citadels of Renunciation 
(Continued from page 11) 


remain year in, year out, in their 
narrow caves 
of the penitents, are mostly priest- 
monks, who are allowed to read 
the prescribed liturgy themselves, 
so that it is not necessary for them 
to leave their 
church. Many of them are believed 
not to have crossed the threshold 


These, the strictest 


homes to go to 


of their huts for thirty or forty 


years, 


The requirements of these men 


are reduced to the minimum. They 


eat mainly scraps of bread left 
over from the meals of the monks 
in the monasteries. These are 


collected, dried and brought at in- 


tervals to the anchorites in boats. 
But the monasteries do not pro- 
vide for all the hermits, and the 
feeding of many of these isolated 
beings is entirely left to chance, 
for on the bare marble cliffs of 
region, practically nothing 


CAVES OF THE ANCHORITES 


fish in the sea. | 
hermit is dependent on rain yw, 
for up there on the rocks { 
are no springs and no 
Only very rarely and wit 
difficulty is it possible for 
anchorites to collect a littl 
wood and cook their food. 
or two are skilled in basket 
ing or wood carving, and ar 
to provide themselves with a 
extra bread and some rice 
vegetables, by selling these tr 
to the monasteries. But mos 
the ascetics content themse 
with the scanty nourishment | 
chance affords them, and re¢ 
external pursuits like the prac 
of a handicraft as a deviation 
the one great thought of 
which absorbs their whole 
tence, and which can be kept 
only through a perpetual cor 


mh 


The huts and caves of the Anchorites, who are the most pious monks 
of Mount Athos, are situated on rugged cliffs at a dizzy height over 


the sea. 


Many of the Anchorites’ huts are no bigger than dog kennels 


and merely serve for shelter in the coldest weather. 
In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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Zi De a’ 


UME Z LEA 


HE LITTLE DREAMED that the lovely Island he believed 
was part of Asia would, four centuries later, become 
famous as the world’s smartest tropical playground. 

Where the great Navigator in 1492 discovered swamps, tangled 
forests, wild animals and savage Caribs, are now fertile planta- 
tions, splendid cities, all the luxuries of a comfort- and amuse- 
ment-loving age. 

Society now makes winter rendezvous in Havana, the smartest 
city in America. The world’s most beautiful Casino is crowded 
with wealth and fashion from New Year’s Eve. Paris modes for 
summer are forecast on the famous Jockey Club terrace, where 
wealth and elegance meet to watch the Sport of Kings. Sun- 
filled days—thirteen hours of daylight every day—beckon the 
cultured sportsman with their promise of sea-fishing, golf, yacht- 
ing, bathing, tennis, motoring on velvet highways (bring your 
car in free of duty) and riding. At night the great Cuban sport, 
Jat-Alac, fastest game on earth, entices the enthusiast. 
Havana in Winter is always warm, always gay, always smart. 
De luxe hotels await your discriminating patronage. An exotic 
atmosphere will fascinate and thrill. 

And, in mid-season, CARNIVAL, gayest time of all. 


For information: —Cuban National Tourist Commission, 
Havana, Cuba; any Cuban Consulate; any Travel Bureau. 


ij 
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In writing to advertiscrs, please mention TRAVEL 
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HE LUXURY CRUISE T9 741, 


Unde 


24,17 


(the 
Naples (first 
Haifa, Jerusal 


Riviera. Ea 


A pleasur2 cruise exceeding 
every expectation—Luxurious 
comfort, perfect service, enjoy- 
able entertainment, on board 
the “‘ Rotterdam.” Scenic splen- 
dor, strange and thrilling sights 
in interesting Old World lands. 


By the famous ‘‘ ROTTERDAM”? 8th Cruise 


Leaving New York, February 7, 1929 


t the Hotranp-America Line’s own management 


“THE ROTTERDAM” 


0 tons register 37,190 tons displacement 


Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence and 
comfort of her appointments, the surpassing excellence 
of her cuisine and the high standards of service and 
management on board. 


71 DAYS OF DELIGHTFUL DIVERSION 
ITINERARY includes Madeira, Oasablanca 


playground of Morocco and North 


Africa), Cadiz, Seville, (Granada) Gibraltar, Algiers, 


call), 
em, (the Holy Land), Alexandria, Cairo 


Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, 


(and Egypt), Kotor and Dubrovnik (on the Dalmatian 
Coast), Venice, Naples (second call), Monaco and the 


ster in Italy (April Ist). Carefully 


planned Shore Excursions included in Cruise Fare. 
Stop-over in Europe. 


Number ot guests limited. 


Cost of Cruise $955 up 


American Express Co. Agents 


in Charge of Shore Excursions 


For choice selection of accommodations make reservations NOW 
Illustrated Folder T on request to 


| HOLLAND -AMERICA LINE 


i 21-24 State Street, New York 


Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Minneapoli 


Agent. 


Atlanta, Ga., Seattle, New Orleans, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Mexico City, Mon- 
treal, Winnipeg. Or any authorized Steamship 


Four Luxury Cruises 


1929 
WEST INDIES 


by the splendid oll burning 
turbine sister Ships 


VOLENDAM p35; 


Jan. 26 Feb. 16 Mar. 9 


VEENDAM ,32, 


Feb.12 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 


s, St. Louis, Detroit, 


» OPEN THE MAGic 
| F TRAVEL 


poors O 


Visit every country on the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


VENICE welcomes you to 


her Grand Canal, her St. 
Mark’s, her Campanile, her 
Doges’ Palace, her arched 
bridges, lagoons and gondoias 
and all the match- 
less beauty and 
wonder that have 
won her the name 
of ‘‘Queen of the 
Adriatic.’’ 
James Boring’s 4th 
Annual Mediterrane- 
an Cruise sails from 
New York Feb. 14th, 
1929, on the spe- 
cially chartered 


James Boring’s Fourth Cruise 


sails from New York Jan. 23, 1929, for 19 days. 


Inquire of your local steams! 


A Personal 
Travel, Service 


White Star Line S.S. ‘‘Cal- 
garic.’””’ The entire cruise 
under one American manage- 
ment, enahles you to enjoy 
sixty-eight delightful days on 
the Mediterranean, 
with stops at twenty- 
three ports and four 
orincipal islands. De- 
sirable reservations 
still available. 
Rates, first class 
only, $740 to $1675, 
cover every neces- 
sary expense, in- 
cluding stop - over 
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Citadels of Renunciation 
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plative self-communion. ii van 
anchorite tried to procure any al- 
leviation of his external circum- 
stances, his self-imposed penitence 
would lose in virtue, and he would 
be farther removed from, and not 
nearer to, his real goal, spiritual 
perfection. 

The prayer of the ascetic is for 
the most part merely a humble ap- 
peal for mercy: “Lord Jesus Christ, 
Son of God, have mercy on a poor 
sinner.” This continually repeated 
petition engrosses the whole of his 
solitary existence; he utters un- 
ceasingly, softly, turned in on him- 
self, over and over again, the same 
words, a hundred, a thousand 
times, with ever-increasing pas- 
sion, until he reaches a. state of 
complete ecstasy. Day succeeds 
day, year succeeds year, a whole 
generation passes, and still the 
anchorite never ceases to mortify 
himself, to pray, to become ab- 
sorbed in himself, and with ever- 
deeper humility and more zealous 
passion to feel and grieve over his 
own inadequacy and sinfulness. 


Sunday is the great feast day in 
the life of the anchorite. On that 
day most of them leave their lonely 
huts, and climb over the steep cliffs 
down to the little church, which 
is also situated on a terraced rock. 
The monks, clad in their poor 
habits, stand with bowed heads in 
the littlé temple of God with its 
numerous ikons, and take part in 
the wonderful drama of the 
Orthodox liturgy. Quite likely 
many of the monks in the monas- 
teries of Athos perform the pre- 
scribed perpetual penitential exer- 
cises and prayers in a purely 
mechanical fashion; but here, in 
the church of these simple, humble 
and lonely souls, the smallest de- 
tails of the ritual are felt as deeply 
and as genuinely as they were in 
the time of the first Christian com- 
munities in the Catacombs. 


The service over, the ascetics 
quietly separate; glances are ex- 
changed in farewell, and very oc- 
casionally a word or two, for each 
of them bears within him the great 
secret of silence. One almost has 
the impression that in their isola- 
tion they have for ever lost the 
gift of speech. 

These ascetics, who have ex- 
changed their one-time worldly 
activities for the great silence of 
an anchorite’s life, come from all 
ranks, professions and _ social 
circles. Father Ignatius, a grey- 
beard of ninety, hard of hearing 
and bowed with age and privations, 
was a tailor’s journeyman in his 
early youth. At twenty he left his 
trade and his home in Bulgaria 
under the impulse of religious en- 
thusiasm, to come to Mount Athos. 
Another anchorite, Father Par- 
thenii, whose little hut stands on 
one of the rocks right on the sea, 
belongs to a princely house. Many 
decades ago, he sacrificed the bril- 
liant career which awaited him in 
his Russian home, in order to retire 
as a monk to the Holy Mountain. 
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Among the ancient 
bearded figures of Karouli, 
quite young man is conspie 
he is only about nine and t 
but in the strictness and sever 
of his mortifications, he is the: 
of the most experienced peni 
His name is Brother Antonius 
he came from Odessa after the 
to build his hut in the midst o 
“silent desert.” 


An investigation into the past 
these anchorites shows that alm 
every one of them was sudden 
seized by that mysterious “inn j, 
change” in the midst of a hap 
youth and the most alluring so 
prospects, and that this proved | 
them the great and decisive “cow 
version.” Most of them do ni 
like to think of their early lif 
and many of them who have liv 
on Athos for scores of years see 
to have completely forgotten the 
past. 


One of the most  interestin 
figures in the “silent desert” = 
Father Fédosii, the priest of t 
small community of anchorite 
Before he came to the Holy Mout 
tain, he was a professor of theolo 
in Russia, and, on account of h 
vast knowledge, destined by t 
Church authorities for the highes’ 
positions. But he paid no heed t! 
the honors and prospects of a grea 
career which were held out to him 
and retired one day to Moun 
Athos. For ten years he subjectei 
himself to the severe discipline oF 
ceeded in “weeding out all worldl ‘ 
pride from his heart.” 
then did he retire to the desert o 
Karouli, to lead the life of an as) 
cetic, ; 


In spite of his humility and sim) 
plicity, the hermits immediately 
recognized him as one of their bes” 
members, a man to whom God had! 
even on earth, vouchsafed Hiv 
grace that he might behold the 
wonderful, mysterious light. Se 
they elected the Starets (Elder) 
Fédosii to be the priest and con- 
fessor of their small community 
They confess to him their sins, the 
most subtle of all the errors of th 
human soul, such as only the pen- 
itents of the Silent Desert could 
recognize to be sins. : 


The wise Starets Fédosii in his 
rock hut, surrounded by the “ether- 
clear direct nearness of God,” is” 
supposed always to be able to 
fathom the true divine will, and’ 
all the pure innocent souls of this 
community of penitents confess to 
him, so that he may guide them) 
on the last lap of their spiritual! 
path. ; 

But even profane hearers, who 
have once been face to face with 
this wise Elder, cannot help but 
feel that they are in the presence 
of a rare and wonderful man. 
Father Fédosii, the ascetic, priest 
and confessor of Karouli, has truly 
something of that ultimate, pro- 
found knowledge of human things 
which is vouchsafed only to the 
simple and humble of heart. 


ed devil brandishing a pitchfork 
ids his large bat-like wings 
‘e their corpses. The devil of 
and of the Soviets? Most as- 
aS ERYeas' « 
instant later a similar bur- 
1e is performed by some Chinese 
‘ents, but this time, in order to 
ibolize an official wedding, a 
ig Chinese girl has dressed her- 
/ up with a straw hat covered 
1 colored ribbon, inserted a 
nocle between her turned-up eye- 
w and her flat nose, and has 
ssed herselfi—in what?—a superb 
- of pajamas covered with green 
yers. 
n another truck which follows 
y young Chinese, dressed in long 
es with multi-colored stripes, are 
wded together like brilliant tropi- 
birds. This is a delegation of 
dents from the great Chinese uni- 
sity at Moscow. They clap their 
ids, imitate the gesture of the 
idsman and the horrible grimace 
those who have been hanged, and 
gser with their thick mouths and 
ocious teeth. I think of the 
yminable role of executioners 
ich, it is said, the Chinese played 
the outbreak of the revolution. 
[wo hours later I return with a 
end. The serpent with its bril- 
it wings hasn’t ceased to crawl 
yard the Red Square, disappearing 
ough the Gate of the Savior 
ough which the czar used to pass 
h his diadem on his head. How 
ny young people are there in this 
cession, twenty thousand, thirty 
yusand ? 
3efore one of the buildings a loud 
aker discharges the harangues 
ich are being made. The raucous 
ces and the rough syllables are 
urd, and far off the songs and 
ighter of the young people re- 
ning from the procession. The 
7 is gray, the setting sun grows 
re red. 
Suddenly, upon the white steps, I 
tice group which makes me 
mble: children again, five or six 
Idren from eight to twelve years 
age, huddling together. Their 
*t are naked and they are scarcely 
yered by their sinister rags 
‘ough which the dirty skin of their 
n arms and legs can be seen. With 
ary eyes, their noses devoured by 
g-worm and their wolf-like teeth 
ning in faces plastered with soot, 
th an air that is at once pitiful 
d impudent they are watching the 
1utiful and brilliant procession. 
‘Who are they?” I ask. 
‘They, alas, are our jabandoned 
dren, a terrible problem which 
u will often hear discussed. There 
> about 300,000 like that!” 
Can this be true? Here in this 
nletarian paradise can there be 
other youth? 
* 


= 


* * 


On another day Schoubine, the 
endly director of the publicity bu- 
4u, Says to me with his terrible 
inkee accent, “We have no desire 
fill your head with nonsense. If 
u want to see anybody or anything 
- will help you to do so. But go 
out by yourself in our streets, 
itch our people when they go to 
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work or when they return, see our 
restaurants, our shops and our 
museums. Go ahead and look around 
by yourself.” 

I followed his advice. I never 
weary of wandering about the 
“fabulous city with forty times forty 
churches,’ which excited the envious 
admiration of Napoleon; “in the 
great village with two million in- 
habitants” as the Americans call it; 
in this capricious Moscow as para- 
doxical and charming as a Slav 
woman. 

Here a proud and massive monu- 
ment dominates a group of leprous 
hovels; and leading off the modern 
thoroughfares are winding Oriental 
alleyways with peeling walls and 
mysterious gardens of which only a 
brilliant plume is visible. Round 
domes, Corinthian porticoes, noble 
fagades of the Great Century domi- 
nate French flower beds. White in- 
closures with angular battlements 
which merely inclose commonplace 
shops, up-curving Chinese towers, 
polychromatic vaults decorated with 
icons, and cornices of blue or green 
faience evoke in a few moments, 
magically and absurdly, all centuries, 
all civilizations, all continents— 
Athens, Byzantium, Versailles, Pe- 
king. 

And these walls which have seen 
so many diverse glories now house 
ministers, institutions, syndicates, 
universities, workmen’s clubs and all 
those organizations with names which 
are impossible to remember because 
they are formed of assembled initials 
—the wheels of the formidable Soviet 
machine. 

There is also the circuit of beau- 
tiful, shady boulevards marked out 
by statues of poets and _ savants 
where it is pleasant to dream; there 
is the Arbat, the popular and swarm- 
ing public square; the little gray 
tiver of Moscow which reflects more 
palaces and towers than the proud- 
est of rivers; the Soviet Square 
bordered by houses in strict Empire 
style daubed with a barbarous red. 
Above all, there is the gigantic, the 
disconcerting Red Square and its 
fantastic quadrille of monuments. On 
one side there is the marvelous wall 
of the Kremlin, at its base, as peace- 
ful and as nicely cared for as a 
curate’s garden, the little cemetery 
where, beneath simple slabs of gran- 
ite surrounded by modest flowers, 
repose the martyrs and the stars of 
the revolution. On the other side a 
heavy and ornate structure, the 
Arcades, built in that distressing 
architectural style which flourished 
about 1889, contains thousands of 
shops belonging to the Supreme 
Council of Popular Economy. In 
the center, on a large pedestal, the 
statues of the patriots Minin and 
Pojsharsky, who once saved Moscow 
from the Poles, point with a roman- 
tic gesture toward the austere 
mausoleum of wood in which Lenin 
sleeps. Further on a sinister plat- 
form of granite, the Lobonye Mesto, 
where the scaffold, the pillory and 
the gallows formerly stood, looks 
toward the Spasskiye Vorota, a 
tower still crowned with the aigret 
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of the imperial eagle which, before 
1917, everyone had to salute in pass- 
ing. Now, two times a day, the 
bells of this tower, famous through- 
out the whole empire of the czars, 
pour out over the city the grave ac- 
cents of the “International.” Finally, 
at one end of the square are two 
lugubrious, pseudo-Gothiec edifices in 
red brick—the house of the Soviets 
of Moscow and the Russian histori- 
cal museum—reminding one of the 
city hall of Birmingham; and facing 
these buildings at the opposite end 
of the square is that baroque, de- 
licious and irritating cathedral of St. 
Basil. Chiseled, painted and enameled 
like a precious jewel from its portals 
to the most aerial of its crosses, 
with its domes, its unequal cupolas, 
its bell turrets, its bulbs of gold, 
lapis, turquoise and malachite it 
seems like. some luxurious and 
chimerical tiara erected during a day 
of madness by a neurasthenic sultan 
of the “Thousand and One Nights.” 
Is this the reason why the govern- 
ment has torn this little comic opera 
cathedral from a cult snd _ trans- 
formed it into a museum of religious 
art? 

What life there is everywhere. 
Covered carts, wagons made of sim- 
ple planks joined with cords and 
sometimes pulled by cattle mingle 
with tramways, autobusses and auto- 
mobile trucks. In one place bearded 
men in yellow rags are bending over 
newspapers. Sometimes a cart driver 
who has a little education stands in 
his wagon and reads to a circle of 
impassioned auditors, for everybody 
reads the newspapers here. The 
raucous sounds of the klaxons of 
automobiles shooting like fireballs 
over the uneven stones of the pave- 
ments, the hoarse cries of the little 
newspaper boys, the faint bells of 
the droshkies, the indescribable Mus- 
covite cabs. . . . What comic spider- 
like silhouettes they have with their 
narrow seats, their high, thin wheels 
destitute: of tires, their old hunch- 


backed coachmen with patched 
caftans, the uncertain trot of their 
old nags under the arch of the 
douga. 

A solemn hymn arises: a regi- 


ment is parading with a beautiful, 
robust and balanced gait, but with- 
out the mechanical precision of the 
German military step. Sprinkled here 
and there an army of male and fe- 
male sweepers, raising clouds of dust, 
is obstinately at work on a pavement 
which is already immaculate. For 
the hygienic police watches cease- 
lessly. If you spit upon the side- 
walk, if you drop a newspaper, an 
envelope or an orange skin instead 
of placing it in the proper receptacle, 
if you walk upon a plot of grass an 
official immediately appears before 
you. He is polite but he is inexor- 
able, and he immediately demands 
three rubles. 

“This is the only way to discipline 
our people who have been accustom- 
ed to Asiatic disorders for so long,” 
I am told. 

As a matter of fact, good habits 
are being formed. The sidewalks in 
the central quarter from Lubianska 
Place to Tverskaia Street are 
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adorned by a double festoon of 
ambulatory merchants; they sell 
everything: cigarettes, sandwiches of 
cavaire and jam from which they 
drive the flies with a little broom of 
birch twigs, stockings of cotton and 
vegetable silk, sausages, sunflower 
seeds, writing paper, dolls, peanuts, 
shoelaces, and everything an errant 
imagination could dream of. But 
they do not harass and pursue the 
purchaser. No noise, no confusion. 
Poorly but neatly dressed, seated or 
standing, their merchandise in their 
hands or in a basket, they wait 
soberly, lined up as for an inspec- 
tion. 

Further along peasant boys are 
selling flowers and fruit—magnificent 
fruits which seem to have been 
ripened in some luxuriant Canaan: 
ripe yellow peaches stained with ver- 
milion, lovely blonde pears, apples 
painted with pink like the cheeks of 
English girls, and those water- 
melons of the Caucasus which look 
like melting strawberry sherbet when 
they are opened, and those beautiful 
grapes of Crimea, elongated and ver- 
milion like the beads on a necklace 
of cornelian. 

I searched in vain among these 
merchants for the moving silhouette, 
so often described, of the old gen- 
eral or princess timidly offering the 
last ruins of their splendor. Are they 
dead, or have they nothing to sell? 

On one occasion, however, I did 
encounter the image of the Russia 
of other days: an old lady wearing 
an antiquated edifice of yellow lace 
and wilted plumes, her bent back coy- 
ered by a cloak of worn velvet from 
which a few beads of jade still hung. 
Dragging her poor, gouty feet in old 
slippers of worn-out satin, she was 
moving along carrying a bag of 
needlework from which protruded 
the leaves of a leek, and one sus- 
pected that she suffered with every 
step she took. 


Suddenly she stopped before the 
post-ofhce which is being built and 
which, it may be said in passing, 
will be the largest and the most per- 
fect in the world. Resting her two 
hands heavily upon the worn handle 
of her cane, she raised her aristo- 
cratic and withered face toward the 
gigantic forest of scaffolding through 
which hundreds of workingmen were 
flitting like birds; she gazed at it 
for a long time and then, shaking 
her head, she painfully set out on 
her way again. 

A moment later she stopped be- 
fore the museum which will soon re- 
ceive all the documents concerning 
Lenin; a dry, harsh structure with a 
flat roof, resembling a huge strong- 
box in form and color. “Yes, it is 
a strongbox,” a Russian told me. “Is 
not Lenin our treasure?” 

On the movable platforms girdling 
the building painters wielding their 
brushes enthusiastically were daub- 
ing it with iron grey. Mumbling a 
few words in her toothless mouth, 
she again shook her head, an in- 
finite lassitude bent her back even 
more; she stood aside to let three 
young boy scouts with brilliant eyes 
pass by and disappeared in the 
shadow of an alleyway. 
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Between three and four o'clock 
the time the factories and offices 
gorge their contents in long, black 
eams; the laborers work eight 
urs; the intellectuals work only 
hours. Do the Soviets recognize 
equality of effort? 

The crowd flows with ordered dis- 
line in two parallel streams mov- 
g in opposite directions. At the 
reet crossings red hands painted 
the wall underline inscriptions: 
eep to the right,” they say. “Don’t 
op, think of those who are pressing 
hind you.” The crowd obeys. 
At first glance it even seems a 
ifle passive, dejected and poor in 
ppearance. This impression is due 
rincipally to the absence of white 
inen around the men’s necks. All 
wear colored shirts, often without 
ollars or ties. But how picturesque 
heir clothes are. In the first place, 
here is every variety of that Russian 
louse which gives the profile such 
slender grace: blue cloth, marine 
serge, black sateen, ribbed velvet in 
all shades of grey. There are also 
leather vests, striped blazers, Nor- 
folks and khaki overcoats. Every- 
body dresses according to his fancy. 
Every variety of muffler flourishes 
and hats of all shapes with the ex- 
ception, of course, of the odious 
derby: various kinds of felt hats, 
skull caps embroidered in the Tartar 
fashion, berets and especially the 
most popular cap of all—the cap 
made of green cloth ornamented 
with the sickle and hammer and re- 
taining a somewhat military appear- 
ance; jockey caps, bicycle caps, and 
finally the typical proletarian hat 
pulled down like a bonnet over the 
neck and pointing toward the clouds 
with its beak-like visor. 

These heterogeneous clothes, 
though often shabby, are neat and 
well brushed. The high boots which 
are so common and the patched and 
peeling shoes are well polished with 
the ostentation of sick people who 
dress themselves for the sake of a 
change. There is dignity in the peo- 
ple’s carriage and appearance. 

But how and by what sign can the 
classes be distinguished? Is that fel- 
low who is passing a professor, a 
locksmith, a doctor, an administrative 
official, a people’s commissary? Who 
knows? Their eyes and their hands 
alone can occasionally give a key to 
the mystery. 

And the women? The oldest show 
off all the fashions that have been 
displayed for the last fifteen years. 
But a great many of the younger 
women, their hair bound by silk rib- 
bons or bare headed, their hands 
thrust swaggeringly in the pockets of 
a modest woolen jacket, their step 
elastic, seem to shake from their 
short curls, puffs of sea air and free 
holidays. Others, moreover, would 
be at home on Parisian boulevards 
for they know how to dress, how to 
give their humble felt hats the right 
tilt and, like the Parisians, how to 
brighten and renew the most old- 
fashioned dress with a mere nothing 
—a new collar, a pocket, an unex- 
pected flower. 

Numerous passers-by enter the 
food stores which abound in Mos- 
cow. State stores or cooperatives. 
One of the latter multiplies its 
Gargantuan windows at every street 
-orner: necklaces of sausages, heavy 


garlands of plump poultry, festoons 
of dried fish, mountains of meats 
side by side with black or golden 
caviare and all varieties of cheese, 
prodigious walls of firm ripe vege- 
tables and selected fruits which, it is 
said, have won prizes in the agri- 
cultural competitions. Then I think 
how many people insist on believing 
that people are dying of hunger in 
Russia. 

And if one enters these cathedrals 
of food? Underneath the painted 
vaults every “department” is sep- 
arated and regulated as in a min- 
ister’s office. Lines of customers 
stand before the counters, but the 
system is rapid: the client makes his 
purchases then goes at once to pay 
the cashier and returns to exchange 
his receipt for his package. 

The prices are not very high and 
I am told food has not tripled since 
the war. Apparently one may eat 
in Soviet Russia. And they do not 
stint themselves for the Russians 
have good appetites. 

It is another story, however, for 
luxuries and clothing. I have search- 
ed in vain all over Moscow for 
jewelry stores like those of other 
capitals. Two or three modest shops 
which I discovered in the best sec- 
tions are more like those of a 
provincial French city than those of 
the Rue de la Paix. Perfumes, 
powders, ribbons, flowers, laces, all 
those trifles which embellish life, are 
invisible or prohibitive in price. Cloth- 
ing of mediocre material and of a cut 
still more mediocre, dyed with loud 
and vulgar colors and unattractively 
presented looks like trash and costs 
a fortune. I remember a few miser- 
able pairs of shoes placed far apart 
in the enormous window of a State 
store and separated by rose windows 
made of cheap ribbon: it was piti- 
ful. And they cost from twenty to 
thirty rubles. 

Nevertheless what admiring 
swarms standing before the ridicu- 
lous mannequins of colored wood 
like those used in France a quarter 
of a century ago; what anxious 
meditation before the woolen goods 
and the winter coats. 

When I point out this fact to 
Schoubine he rubs his hands together 
jovially and says: “So much the bet- 
ter. Our people are again becoming 
interested in the art of dress. It 
is a good sign.” 

“You do very little to encourage it. 
Why don’t you import clothing from 
foreign countries? With your ex- 
changes sn. 20 

“Exactly,” he replied vivaciously. 
“Tt would not be long before the 
exchange would fall because we 
would be submerged by foreign prod- 
ucts against which our own infant 
industry would be unable to com- 
pete. No, here the State has the 
monopoly of foreign commerce. We 
only import those things which are 
useful: basic materials, chemical 
products, tools, machines that are in- 
dispensible for our farms and our 
factories. The rest will come later. 

. Our people understand, they are 
in accord. In short, all men—and all 
women for that matter—do not live 
by clothes alone. . .” 

ae But by every word which 
comes from the mouth of Lenin.” 

- “Now, comrade, you are quoting 
the Gospel.” 


ishing at its finest on the 


LF COAST 


Don’t let anything interfere with your winter 
vacation. Better plan right now on when you 
are going down to the Gulf Coast, and make 
your hotel reservations. 


Every outdoor sport is at its finest during 

the next few months---fishing under most ideal 
* conditions in the deep waters of the Gulf or in- 
land streams and lakes. Plenty of guides, plenty 


of boats, plenty of tackle, ideal arrangements 
for both men and women. 


The hunting season opens soon--ducks of 
every kind, plenty of quail, wild turkey, and 
even bear. 
beautiful roads which skirt the deep waters of 
the Gulf, tennis, swimming in glass-enclosed 
pools, wonderful golf courses---everything you 
like to do is best done here. 


Write today to R. D. Pusey, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Louisville @ Nashville Railroad, 


The legends of ‘‘The Singing 
River,” “The Ring in the 


Oak,’ “The Cherokee 
Rose,” and the ‘‘Haunted Is- 
lands,” are by no means the 


only interesting stories you’ll 
hear on the Gulf Coast. 

Few people know that the 
Indians of Mississippi were 
the first Americans to give 
woman the right to control 
her own property; that when 
a Brave died his belongings 
went to his wife and she had 
the legal right to do as she 
pleased with them. Inciden- 
tally, Mississippi was the first 
state in the Union to pass 
such a law. 


asking 


Horseback riding, motoring over 


for complete information about 


the Gulf Coast as a place to visit, a place 


@ Address your inquiry 


to live, and a place to prosper. 
to 
Room 327-A, 9th & Broad- 
' way, Louisville, Ky. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R-R 
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A CONVENIENT 


MEMO 


to be handed your secre- 
tary several days before 
you leave on your trip 


Please write the Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity 
Company, 110 William 
Street, New York City, as 
follows: 


Kindly give me information 
about your All-in-One Res- 
idence Policy. I am par- 
ticularly interested in the 
cost of this contract which I 
understand provides a home 
owner with Burglary In- 
surance, Glass Breakage 
Insurance, Loss of Use In- 
surance, Water Damage 
and Explosion Insurance, 
Liability Insurance and 
Aircraft Damage Insur- 
ance. I am leaving town 
Onathe |, tee SEO 
and would like this infor- 
mation promptly. 


Very truly yours, 


(Also please remind me to 
look up my policies and see 
if I have enough Accident 
Insurance. ) 


NOTE—All Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Company policies 
are, of course, written through 
the Company's own representa- 
tives or your broker. 


a SE 


The Drums of Black Haiti 


(Continued from page 39) 


often long, and over rugged moun- 
tain trails which nothing could climb 
except a goat or a Haitian. But 
they seldom hurried, or worried 
much, for time was of little value. 

Today all Haiti belongs to the 
church, but still believes in devils. 
At the wayside shrines, though 
they're topped by a cross, one often 
finds offerings of food or even a 
bit of rum. American engineers, 
blasting a road through the moun- 
tains are sometimes warned to avoid 
certain rocks, the abode of malignant 
spirits. To the credulous natives, 
the universe seems filled with such, 
most of which are evil, and if you 
gain their confidence you are sure 
to hear of the Zombis—sirens of the 
Lorelei type, who smile their allure- 
ment at the men at work on the 
cotton plantations or beckon the fish- 
ermen into the sea. 

They're earnest in 
stories. 

“Mais, yes!” exclaimed one Hai- 
tian girl, the servant of one of my 
hosts. “They are everywhere in 
Haiti. Most are black, like human 
folk, but some have golden hair, 
more like American girls. Of course, 
I have seen them; haven’t you? But 
don’t follow! You'll never come 
back.” 

It was in their funerals, I think, 
that one saw the grossest supersti- 
tion. Not, of course, in the “high 
class” funerals, where the aristocrats 
hired a modern hearse and buried 
their dead in style, but among the 
peasants, to whom a death meant an 
all-night wake, and a drunken orgy, 
and a staggering march to the grave. 

I was strolling one evening about 
the streets of a town called Jeremie, 
when I chanced—just outside the 
hospital—upon a silent mob consist- 
ing mostly of women. Some patient 
within had apparently died, and they 
were waiting for the corpse. As the 
door of the hospital opened, one aged 
hag let out a piercing wail. It was 
the signal for an answering chant 
from the rest—all of whom, as “pro- 
fessional mourners,” had been hired 
for the occasion. 

Wailing and chanting they es- 
corted the deceased to the home of 
his family, where the real celebration 
began. Or, it seemed a celebration. 
By Haitian law, since bodies won’t 
keep particularly well in the tropics, 
it is strictly required that all who 
die must be buried in twenty-four 
hours. For about twenty-two the 
“mourners” in this case wailed and 
wept until the welkin rang; the 
neighborhood resounded with the 
revelry of the wakers; and above it 
all re-echoed the throb of the drums, 
which follow the Haitian through 
his life from the cradle to the grave. 

Eventually they packed the de- 
ceased into his narrow coffin. For 
some obscure reason, a casket in 
Haiti is seldom more than a foot or 
so in width. Whether this repre- 
sents economy where timber is rather 
expensive, or is dictated by the fact 
that the average native cemetery is 
always overcrowded, I could never 
ascertain. But though the caskets 
are of peculiar shape, with a bulge 
to accommodate the shoulders, it 
must be rather a problem to get a 


telling such 


big buck in, and the mourners some- 
times must sit on the lid, as one does 
in closing a trunk. 

Anyhow, they did succeed in this 
particular case. Whereupon the party, 
numbering several hundred now and 
much pepped up by a night of heavy 
drinking, set out in a hilarious mob, 
led by two men particularly soused, 
with the coffin on their heads. They, 
like the female mourners, were pro- 
fessionals at the game, and their 
business was to dance. Followed by 
a chanting, laughing mob, they ca- 
vorted down the road, pausing at 
every corner to indulge in somewhat 
more intricate steps, and whirling 
frantically around in a circle to fool 
the local spirits. 

“You see,” explained an American 
resident, who had lived here for 
some time, “that throws the devils 
off the track. They dance like that 
at the crossings, to conceal which 
road they’re taking.” 

At one, they performed too yio- 
lently, for both were most unsteady. 
The coffin toppled, and fell with a 
crash, and the deceased came rolling 
out. But the crowd, far from being 
horrified, greeted this with glee. It 
pounced upon him, and rolled him 
back, and clamped the lid again. 
Then the cortége went dancing on. 

The local marriage ceremonies 
were somewhat less spectacular—for 
the reason, perhaps, that only aristo- 
crats held them. To the great mass 
of the Haitian peasantry, the wed- 
ding was rather a luxury, but never 
necessary. To many the cost was 
prohibitive. To others the contract 
too binding. The women, who did 
the bulk of the marketing, carried 
the produce to town, and sometimes 
served as laborers in the fields beside 
the men, were financially independ- 
ent and needed no support. Where- 
fore they just arranged unions that 
were less than companionate—some- 
times on a basis of polygamy which 
was perfectly frank and open and 
apparently quite satisfactory to every 
one concerned—and even though 
monogamy was the rule, and many 
of the unions appeared to be fairly 
permanent, they saw no need for a 
ceremony. 

Marriage here was a _ custom 
usually limited to the rich or the 
socially élite. Yet, as a result of this 
fact, it was considered highly fash- 
ionable, and those who splurged on 
such a luxury made it something of 
an event. 

One which I attended was pre- 
ceded by an all-night feast, not alto- 
gether dissimilar to the wake before 
a funeral, though marked by greater 
decorum. As refreshment followed 
refreshment, the guests took turns 
in making speeches, mostly by way 
of advice to the much-embarrassed 
groom. The Haitians, products as 
they are of French and negro blood, 
are the world’s most. irrepressible 
orators, and—whatever success they 
might themselves have had as hus- 
bands—they took a keen delight in 
spouting for hours upon the respon- 
sibilities of marriage and the sanc- 
tity of the home. 

“You have taken a bird from her 
feathered nest,’ said one of the 
speakers dramatically, waving to- 
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own turkey 


to carve” 


Don’T tell me, my boy, that 
I can’t carve a turkey. | did — 
it—last year! The biggest, 
fattest, plumpest bird this 
side of the Mississippi. 
What’s more, I’m going to 
do it again this year. We’re 
here for the holidays—over 
Thanksgiving. . . . Funny, 
I expected the weather to 
be rough, but it’s as crisp 
and clear as you’d want. 
I’ve spent most of the day 
on the Ocean Deck reading 
to Mary and dozing a bit. 
We each climb into a deck 
chair, throw a big steamer 
rug over us, and there we 
are! An afternoon of that 
certainly puts the finishing 
touches on a large appetite. 


ty 7? 7 
Thanksgiving reservations 
should be made early. ... 
Further information about 
the hotels is contained in a 
booklet which we will gladly 

send you. 
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d the ramshackle house where 
bird and her family lived. “Will 
rear and protect her gently? 
1 you come and bring her sus- 
mce as a mother feeds her 
sks? Or will you, like a raging 
i, regard her as your prey?” 
“he groom himself looked slightly 
ied, but the orator soared on. One 
er another, in similar vein, poured 
his wisdom on the subject, until 
few Americans invited were 
‘ced to flee for air. But to the 
itians, in their inordinate love of 
k, it was a grand and glorious 
sasion. 
n due time the local judge showed 
_a dusky but dignified gentleman 
a solemn full-dress suit, to per- 
rm the civil rites. Then followed 
drive to the church, which required 
2 use of every hack in town, with 
uny guests on foot. Invited or un- 
vited, the entire population of the 
y poured into the pews. The bride, 
hough she was as black as coal, 
re yards of snow-white lace. The 
remony was chanted, and came to 
conclusion with the loud and 


antic ringing of every bell in 
es. But, apparently untired after 
9re «than twenty-four hours of 


asting and celebration, the party 
cked itself into its carriages again, 
d paraded around and around the 
wn—accompanied, of course, by 
= inevitable trio of drummers, 
10 made the whole world throb. 
The quaint local customs were also 
evidence on the Christian holi- 
ys, particularly about Easter time. 
That later period happened to find 
> among the hills, alone with a 
tive guide. But Haiti is a some- 
lat thickly populated country, and 
en among its farthest mountains I 
t negroes in costume, who were 
out to observe Good Friday in 
sir individual way—the men in 
men’s clothing supplemented by 
ings of gaudy ribbon, with high- 
aked dunce-caps on their heads, 
d brandishing little wooden 
ords. 

Their leader was rather a queer 


The Feudal Republ 


old chap, as lean and scrawny as a 
fighting-cock and with a peculiarly 
rooster-like gait, who led a_ be- 
whiskered goat. Upon sighting me, 
he first bowed; then indulged in a 
lengthy but incomprehensible speech, 
which seemed alternately respectful 
and threatening; and finally, with 
much brandishing of a real machete, 
the broad-bladed knife which rural 
Haitians carry for hacking down the 
jungle, he proceeded to execute a 
solo dance about his: astonished goat. 

I could merely wonder at the 
meaning of the performance. In the 
old voodoo ceremonies the goat, 
though sometimes a sacrifice, seems 
also. to have been worshipped. 
There’s a case on record where a 
Haitian president, though nominally 
a Catholic, once tricked a party of 
French priests into administering 
their last rites to his deceased voo- 
doo goat, whose coffin he led them 
to believe was that of a human being. 

I was the more puzzled when two 
other men presently made their ap- 
pearance, with two poles borne upon 
their shoulders, on which sat a huge 
stuffed scarecrow. It was meant for 
the effigy of a man, and topped by 
an old plug hat. They carried it, 
however, as professionals carry a 
corpse, dancing about and whirling 
with it, while the others formed a 
chanting mob behind, marching and 
countermarching, their faces pecu- 
liarly solemn. 

All through the day they followed 
me over the jungle trail, until—re- 
calling the Haiti of old—I became 
a trifle worried. But at nightfall, 
when I stopped at a native hut and 
had treated them to rum, they even- 
tually did leave me, and I heard their 
African chant echoing down the 
road. A queer, savage, mysterious 
chant as it swelled and died. Yet 
there was one word they kept repeat- 
ing, which sounded vaguely familiar: 

“Ju-da! Ju-da! Ju-da!” 

Then the explanation dawned. The 
scarecrow stood for Judas, whom on 
Easter they’d torture and bury, to 
the tune of the Congo drums. 


ic of the Pyrenees 


(Continued from page 41) 


d had my lesson, and was ready 
pay for it. I had learned with a 
ock that material logic may prove 
ngs, but may destroy happiness. 
‘It is very difficult to say where 
yerstition ends and religion begins 
Andorra. There is only one 
urch in the land of course; if you 
> not a Roman Catholic, you can- 
t be anything else. 
‘The Catholicism of Andorra be- 
igs to the Middle Ages—one must 
phasize this in order to be fair 
the priests. It is true that the 
dern intellectual development of 
idorra has been comparatively 
id, but until the present genera- 
n simplicity of thought and out- 
rd ceremony were all that could 
ssibly have any appeal. An im- 
> has a meaning for people who 
inot, read. A crucifix may conjure 
a vivid picture, independent of a 
nted page. In Andorra the way- 
e shrines are legion. Tiny, sim- 
- little structures many of them 
, crudely constructed of stone 


hacked from the mountain-side. Their 


doll-like images repose on garishly 
decorated altars, whose vivid colors 
hit the eye. There are some larger 
chapels—like. those of San Juan or 
Sta Coloma—which are guarded by 
a ragged priest, who lives on the 
votive offerings of passing muleteers, 
or on the presents which women 
bring when on a pilgrimage. At Sta 
Coloma you may observe that the 
infant Christ on the altar is clothed 
in garments intended for a human 
child. These have been placed here 
with loving trust by some Andorran 
mother-to-be, who will sacrifice the 
choicest article of her layette to 
solicit the favor of the greatest 
Mother of all.” 

It would be pleasant to continue to 
quote from “Round About Andorra,” 
but lack of space makes it necessary 
to send the reader to Mr. Newman’s 
book. He will find it thoroughly de- 
lightful and if he ever plans to visit 
Andorra he will discover all the es- 
sential information in this volume. 


sunny days 
and happy 
children play- 
ing out of doors 


Six trains are operated by the Santa Fe from Chi- 
cago and Kansas City to California daily. The 
Chief—Two California Limiteds—The Navajo— 
The Scout—The Missionary. A whole tribe of 
trains crossing the Indian country of the South- 
west! All of them famous trains. And chief of them 
all, The Chief—extra fine—extra fast—extra fare. 


The Santa Fe is the popular double-tracked way 
to California. The route is shortest, and Santa Fe- 
Fred Harvey service has won the reputation of 
“best in the world of travel.” 


The Grand Canyon—Indian-detour Line 


i Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mer., Santa FeSystem Lines, 
930 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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The Wonder Hotel of New York 


HotTEL MANGER 


7th Ave. 50-51st Sts. 
District New York City 


2000 Rooms 


Rooms with run- 


ning water .. $2.50 
3.50 


Heart of 


Fortwo . .. 


Rooms with shower 
or bath and 
shower. .« 3.00-5.00 


For two4-00-5 -00-6.00 


No.Higher Rates 
Official N.T.C. Hotel 


2, 
Od 


020) 0-0-0 C-ED O-0 mE O- 


Hotel 
Great Northern 


118 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


DAILY RATES—NONE HIGHER 
Room with Private Bath 


(for one) . $3.50-4.00-4.50-5.00 
(for two) . 4.50-5.00-5.50-6.00 


Suites (2 rms.) 6.00-7.00-8.00-9.00 
Official N. T. C. Hotel 
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Wolcott Hotel 


31st Street and 5th Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


DAILY RATES—NONE HIGHER 


Room with Running Water 


(for one) ‘ 5 . $2.00-2.50 

(for two) : . 3.00-3.50 
Room with Private Bath 

(for one) 3.00-3.50 

(for two) 4.00-5.00 


Parlor, Bedroom & Bath . 6.00-7.00 


Official N. T. C. Hotel 
USS SET 


SUTTER LLULLLLLLLL LLL Hotel NOTRE YRUUEN EEUU es 
43rd St. Just East of B’way 
NEW YORK CITY 


DAILY RATES—NONE HIGHER 


Room with Running Water 
(for one) . $2.00-2.50-3.00 


(for two) . 3.50-4.00 
Room with Private Bath 

(for one) . . 3.50-4.00 

(for two) 5.00-5.50-6.00 


OFFICIAL N.T.C. HOTEL 
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BERMUDA 
ALL EXPENSE TRIPS 
INCLUDING ROUND TRIP 
Steamer - Hotel - Sightseeing 


Independent Travel 
Send for Booklet 1-A 


International Travel Bureau, Inc. 
128 W. 45 St. New York - Bryant 2694 


Lonely Bogota 


(Continued from page 28) 


the National Library scurries end- 
less centuries back to their proper 
shelves. Meticulous old gentlemen 
rise from the dusty gardens of 
Hesperides, and, shrouding them- 
selves in mufflers and cloaks, poke 
their way out to the streets. 

* * * * 


In the hotel parlor, unwarmed by 
red carpets and glittering sconces, 
chilled by the white and gold ex- 
panse of walls, the black piano, open 
like a coffin, bares to visitors its 
skeleton of wires. 

For the guests, when dinner and 
supper are over, having nothing bet- 
ter to do, drift down the corridor 
that leads from the dining-room. 
Inevitably they go as far as the door 
to the parlor. But there they hesi- 
tate, as people are wont to do at 
the threshold of a capilla ardiente 
or at the scene of some splendid 
ceremony for which they would wish 
to be fitly dressed. 

Still, whether they choose or not, 
an irresistible force compels them to 
enter. The stiff French chairs are 
expecting the guests, each in its ac- 
customed place. Jealous husbands 
and timid, dutiful wives, all from 
the provinces and now enjoying a 
patriotic pilgrimage to Bogota, every- 
one resumes his favorite seat and 
with folded hands, or picking his 
teeth, awaits a ritual that never be- 
gins, or for which, it may be, he ar- 
rived too late. 

A gust of cold air inflates the lace 
curtains screening the door. The 
guests shiver as the proprietor parts 
them with his long, bony fingers. 
Conspicuously self-effacing, his ap- 
parition in the parlor always startles 
the guests. No one ever knows where 
to find him nor when to expect him. 

Digestion interrupted, the guests 
stare uneasily at the officious solem- 
nity of his person, the black suit of 
formal cut, ebony stick and crépe- 
edged hat which he holds in his 
hand. But no less abashed than they, 
he smiles a decadent smile, exposing 
his rotten teeth and wrinkling his 


stubbled face. He bows and an- 
nounces: 
“Senoras y senores, 1 have the 


honor to inform you that, beginning 
tomorrow, the celebrated young con- 
cert-pianist, sevior profesor Faustino 
Pedrosa, now my protégé, will regale 
you with his talent during the din- 
ner and supper hours. I recommend 
him to your distinguished considera- 
tion. Senoras y senores, I bid you 
good evening.” 

Ceremoniously he retires, his mild, 
bloodshot eyes gazing not at its oc- 
cupants but rather at the room itself, 
bowing to some Golden Age which 
never existed though in which he 
still continues to believe. The odor 
of his person lingers behind: wine 
breath on decayed teeth, whiff of 
some _ hermaphrodisiac perfume, 
“Pompeii,” spicy, banal. 

The next noon, at dinner, a me- 
tallic spasm of wires crashed into the 
dining-room. Complacently the cou- 


ples from the provinces continued to 
sip their coffee, torn between rever- 
ence for any kind of “artistic” ex- 
pression and a sudden urge to 
voluble speech. 


“He’s a young poet,’ the waiter 
later explained to the foreigner. “He 
plays for his meals,” he added, as if 
consoled by this proof that with art 
one does not earn a living. 

For a week the young poet-pianist 
earned his board by virtuoso num- 
bers from Chopin and Liszt, by seda- 
tives and fireworks industriously per- 
formed. One evening as the for- 
eigner came in for supper he asked 
the senor profesor if he would play 
“La Cabana.” 


The song stirred the guests from 
the provinces like a warm breath 
from the river plains below. No 
Parisian sophistication in this song, 
no pretty pose, nor perfumel bou- 
doir. Only a hammock in a humble 
cabin, a mestizo girl, fragrance of 
sweet basil, another day that has 
reached its end. 


For a week the foreigner sunned 
himself in Facatativa and Fusu- 
gasuga. The night of his return as 
he entered the dining-room he saw 
the other guests drifting down to 
the parlor. 

“No music tonight?” he asked the 
waiter. “What has become of our 
poet-pianist ?” 

The waiter set down his tray and 
bustled importantly to the foreigner’s 
table. 

“Imagine to yourself, senor! Such 


audacity! At any rate he died more 
gloriously than he lived! In a pri- 
vate restaurant, amidst delicacies, 


flowers and wines—all unpaid for— 
he locked the door and blew out his 
brains! They say it was all for love 
of a beautiful lady, the kind who 
wouldn't give a ragged poet even a 
bite of her beautiful eyes! But it 
is not true, sevor. I know better, 
he was home-sick for la tierra 
caliente.” 

After supper the foreigner opened 
the door oi the parlor. The night 
breeze rippled the pendants of the 
chandelier into crystal arpeggios of 
ghostly laughter. The guests, each 
digesting, faced the black piano. 

The foreigner opened a balcony 
window and stepped out to breathe 
the air. Above the city the two 
black mountains bared their cross- 
shaped scars. Down a street a cab 
careened towards a_ well-known 
quarter. Tinkle, tinkle of a convent 
bell. Sprawled on the curb a 
drunken Indian was sleeping. 

Bogota: a city that broods over 
a frustrated past, resentful of its 
isolation from the coast and the rest 
of the world. A city for four cen- 
turies isolated, uncertain of itself, of 
traditions both _ sybaritical and 


austere, a place for great sinners or 
great saints to be born in, and now 
which dreams of flying to the tawdry 
cities of the coast, 
New York. 


to Paris and 
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Veranda Breakfasts 


Aboard Saturnia 
and Vuleania 


\What a setting... priva 
sa deck veranda...sea sha 
‘\ "i", ened appetites ...ca 
jading astern...Tra 
’, gleaming white and s 
\ ver. Service... perf 


And What a Break fast! 


Saturnia, Vulcani 
or Presidente Wi 
son would sugge: 
“the alertness and di 
FF crimination which the 
traveling public antici 
pates in the way of comfort 
.% and well-being aboard ship 
today. 1 


& To the Mediterranean and Adriati 


COSULICH LINE 


PHELPS BROS., & CO., General Agent 
17 Battery Place, New York 


mediterranean 
cruises 


Sailing Jan. 10 and Feb. 
28 in theS.S. Adriatic. The 
Holy Land, Egypt, the 
Nile . . . Italy and the 
Riviera by Private Motor. 
Small groups . . . Excel- 
lent leadership. 


motor tours of 
north africa 


Frequent sailings during 
the winter and _ spring 
months . . . By Private 
Motor—Algiers to Tunis 
.. . 13 days... Exten- 
sion by Private Motor in 
North Africa and Europe. 
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nee booki 


/ tours co,, inc. 
5f1-c fifth aye., new york 


THE FINEST TOUR 
IN THE WORLD 


is yours for a few cents a day. Relief of | 
all baggage worry assures a peace of mind | 
that is worth many times the cost. } 


!BE SURE TO INSURE ! 


Policy covers Baggage, including 
Jewelry and All Personal Effects 


Special National Travel Club Policy. 


Risk Covered by 
Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd. 
of London, England 


Lewis C. Smith 
General Agent 


| 24 Stone St., New York, N. Y. } 
21 Cockspur St. 22 Pl. de la Madeleine | 
_Lonpon Paris : 


Pee MBER 19235 


‘Hall—S. S. LEVIATHAN 


Derican 
ships 
yr your greater 
enj oyment 


ERE ate six famous ships 
- cross the Atlantic Ocean, 
ig the American flag. They 
the S. S. Leviathan, S. S. George 
shington, S.S. America, S. S. 
ublic, S.S. President Harding, 
S.S. President Roosevelt. It is 
r business to carry passengers 
gurope and back safely, with 
maximum comfort and the 
imum delay. They do this 
| manner that has won them 
good will of travelers and 
respect of maritime experts. 


Yelicious food served at every 
ul, refined luxury and quiet 
e, and good honest American 
vice persuade most experi- 
ed travelers to book passage 
American ships. 


‘our steamship agent will gladly 
ive you full details about rates, 


states Lines 


Telephone 


Broadway 
WHltehall 2800 


7 York City 


a 


r= MASTERPIECES 


NOV. 24 


Italian creative genius 


works in steel as well as in stone. Mod- 
ern masterpieces sail the seas and art 
makestravel more delightful. 


“AUGUSTUS” 


World’s largest motor ship—a master- 
piece in luxurious appointment, 


“ROMA” 


Ttaly’s largest turbine steamer—a master- 
piece in tasteful elegance, 


Direct to Italy —NAPLES AND GENOA 


Over The Route of Romance in Ships of Roman Splendor 
EEB. 2 


DEC. 12 JAN. 3 


= 


FEB. 16 


For illustrated booklets, and information apply to 


NAVIGAZIONE GENERALE ITALIANA 


Italia America Shipping Corp., General Agents 1 STATE ST.,N. Y., or local Steamship Agents 


CRUISE TOUR No. 1 
60 Days $995. up 


Leaving New York, Jan. 5th, 
1929, by the S.S. VANDYCK_ 
visiting Brazil, Uruguay, Ar- 


From New York 
direct to 


Cristobal (Panama), 
Callao, Mollendo, Arica, 
Iquique, Tocopilla, Anto- 
fagasta, Chanaral, Val- 
paraiso and other ports 
as inducements offer. 


Finest and Fastest Steamers 
to West Coast 


gentina, and West Indies. **ACONCAGUA” 
CRUISE TOUR No. 2 Lata reat 

46 Days $775. up TENO” DEC. 13 

Leaving New York, Jan. 19th, Special features: Gymnasium, 


1929, by the S.S. VESTRIS, 
visiting Brazil and West Indies. 


Rates include Hotels and 
Conducted Sightseeing Ashore 


Apply to your Local 
Agentor » 


Fall and Winter | 


CRUISES 


Rates Include All Expenses 


Private and Public Smoking 
Rooms, Commodious Lounge 
and Veranda Cafe. Excellent 
Cuisine. 


Cc. S. A. V. 


Compania Sud Americana de Vapores 
(South American Steamship Co.) 


Wessel, Duval &Co. 
General Agents 
New York 


1 Broadway 


Sister Ships 


Nov. 3—Dec. 8—Jan. 26° 


CONTE GRANDE 
Nov. 17—Jan. 5*—Feb. 9 
Gibraltar—Naples—Genoa 


To Htab/ 


By the New Luxurious 


CONTE BIANCAMANO 


OTH these liners are 


1328 Broadway 
47 West 34th St. 


Havana ....-seeeeeeeees 10-17 
Jamaica ........+000008: i2595' -** 110. 
Porto Rico ........ oretserey) Wien 160. 
Havana, Nassau, Miami....12 ** 140. 
California by water........ tae 275. 
West Indies, 30 cruises..12-31 “ 120. 
Mediterranean, 21 special- 

ly arranged cruises......+-.+++++ 600. 
South America-Africa, co 


two departures......-- 


The above Cruises, with hundreds of 
other suggestions, contained in our 
booklet ‘‘Travel Tips’? mailed free. 


Simmons ours 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET R 


Buffalo, N. Y. Office: 250 Delaware Ave. 


E e: Spend Xmas in_ London, x 
‘New Year's in Paris—First-class offer the utmost in refine- 
Hotel, all expenses...... Gaoeneur 5 ments to satisfy the dis- 

Round the World—four cruises..... 1250. criminating tastes of that 


New York City 
Wisconsin 0030 


exclusive 
has learned to accept Lloyd 
Sabaudo service as the high- 
est standard of Trans-Atlan- 
tic travel comfort. 


LLOYD SABAUDO LINE 


—s>=S" 3 State Street, New York 


the last word in ocean- 
going magnificence and 


clientele which 


*Calls also at Algiers 
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Via HAVANA and Direct 
18 DAYS TO 3 MONTHS 


Sailings Every Two Weeks 


D ISCRIMINATING travelers choose the 
route of the famous ‘Santa’ Fleet for 
comfort and luxury. New motorships 
“Santa Maria” and “Santa Barbara.” 


Excellent Year-Round Climate 


PANAMA 18 Days PERU 32 Days 
Via Havana. Through Via Havana and Pan- 
the Canal. Sightsee- ama Canal. Sightsee- 


ing in Old and New ing in Lima and vis- 
Panama. Golf, swim- its to Incan ruins, 
ming,fishing,etc.$250 Golf, racing, etc. $495 


PERU - CHILE—46 Days - - $585 
AROUND 
SOUTH AMERICA 


60 Days, esd Trip 
Booklets A V 


| GRACE 
? LINE 


“The Line With 
the Complete 
Tour Service’ 


ss 10 Hanover Sq.,N.Y 


CIRUISES 


aia the 

* \’SPANISH 
AMERICAS” 
and the PANAMA CANAL 


A VACATION TOUR 
f\ planned for real en- 
joyment. Days of real 
rest or zestful recreation 
at sea and visits at eight 
alluring foreign ports, in- 
cluding two days at the 
Panama Canal and trips to the 
Capitals of Guatemala and El 


Salvador. Stop-over in Havana 
Eastbound. 


Popular steamers especially 
built for this service. Spacious 
decks and Verandah Cafes open 
to the sea. All outside rooms 
with Simmons beds. Orchestras. 
Outdoor swimming pools. Un- 
excelled table. Large cool din- 
ing room on upper deck, one sit- 
ting. 
Circle tours from your home town 
at main line points and back. In- 
cluding meals and bed on steamer 
—first class, and first class railroad 
transportation. Liberal stop-over 
privileges on return rail trip. Fre- 
quent sailings from New York, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, 


Write for booklets ‘‘AB’’ 


Panama Mail S. S. Co. 
10 Hanover Sq., New York 


548 So.Spring St.,Los Angeles 
2 Pine Street, San Francisco 
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\ it 


Hotel 


Martha Washington 


The World Renown Hotel 
Exclusively for Women 
29 E. 29th St. 30 E. 30th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Room with Running Water 


(for one) 2 $2.00-2.50-3.0 
(for two) A ‘ 3.50-4.0 


0 
0 


Room with Private Bath 
(for one) . . 3.00-3.50-4.00 
(fortwo) . 4.50-5.00-6.00 


No Higher Rates 
Official N. T. C. Hotel 


and the exhaustion, faintness, nau- 
sea and dizziness caused by travel 
motion. Journey by Sea, Train, 
Car, Auto or Air in perfect comfort 
with Mothersill’s. 
75c. & $1.50 at Drug Stores or direct 
The Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. 


HAVE MOVED 


To a large, cheerful, con- 
veniently located office. 

We are now well equipped to serve you 
with steamship and railroad tickets, hotel 
accommodations, sight-seeing trips in_ the 
United States, Europe ana any part of the 
world. 


ZARO TOURS, 152 W. 42d St. 


Knickerbocker Bldg. Room 412 
New York City Wisconsin 6500 


US RAE 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand 


The Well-Equipped Royal Mail Steamers 
“NIAGARA” (20,000 tons) - - Nov. [4, Jan. 9 
“AQRANGI’”’ (22,000 tons) - - Dec. 12, Feb. 6 


Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 
, etc., apply Can. Pacific Railway. 
For fares, e pply so Ny 


Can. Pac. Bidg., Mad. Ave., 44th 5 
Mail 


or to the Canadian Australasian Royal 


MEDITERRANEAN Guise 


ss “TRANSYLVANIA” Sailing Jan. 30 


Clark’s 25th cruise, 66 days, including Madeira, 
Canary Islands, Casablanca, Rabat, Capital of 
Moroceo, Spain, Algiers, Malta, Athens, Con- 
stantinople, 15 days Palestine and Egypt, Italy, 
Riviera, Cherbourg, (Paris). Includes hotels, 
guides, motors, etc. 

Norway-Mediterranean, 

June 29, 1929; $600 up 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg, N. Y. 


SCANDINAVIA 


Direct Passenger Service to 
COPENHAGEN and HELSINGFORS 


Connecting to All Ports in the Baltic 
AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
Ideal Accommodations. Outside Rooms, One Class. 


LOWEST RATES 
MOORE & McCORMACK CO., Inc. 
5 Broadway, N. Y. C. Bowling Green 2885 


SAVOY HOTEL 
Pasco del Prado 26 
MADRID 


Strietly First Class 
American Bar : Grill Room 


Making Friends With Honduras 


ESS try to speak adequately the 
glories of Honduras from the air 
would require words to be found 
only in the celestial dictionary .. .” 

The people and the customs—what 
of them? 

If the “Gringo” will only study 
and acquire the amenities and cus- 
toms of the Latin and will conform 
to them unaffectedly he will go far. 
He will enjoy contacts, friends and 
experiences that are utterly beyond 
the ken of the spread-eagle type 
who cannot think or act except in 
terms of Peoria, Illinois. To the 
man who can adapt himself to the 
country and the people, the heart of 
the Republic is laid bare. 

How superficial and unsatisfactory 
are the outsides of buildings and the 
mere physical aspects of cities. But 
get under the skin; get inside those 
buildings and inside the people liv- 
ing there—and you are close to the 
true essence of things. 

There is a distinctive etiquette for 
all social functions from the ball- 
room down through the plaza 
promenade, the drawing-room, the 
wake, the street, and last, but far 
from least, the ubiquitous Cantina. 

It may be safely postulated that it 
is easier for our Southerners to get 
along in Honduras than for the gruff 


Yankee. Spanish customs run to 
considerable deep bowing, honeyed 
speech, lifting of hats, involved 


metaphor and constant hand-shaking. 
It comes harder for your usual run 
of reticent New Englanders to ac- 


quire these surface manners than 
the more ebullient, sentimental 
Southerner. 


Most of the pure-blooded aristo- 
crats live in genteel poverty and in- 
different health in the mountains. 
But the members of the middle and 
lower classes have migrated to the 
Atlantic coast where wages are at- 
tractive. Not many years ago it was 
considered suicide to live on the At- 
lantic coast on account of the low- 
land fevers, but in recent years 
malaria and pestilence have been ex- 
terminated. Here the peons labor in 
the sugar and banana plantations— 
earn money, raise families and sub- 
mit to prophylactic surveys con- 
ducted by North American doctors 
in the great and winning - fight 
against tropical fevers, hookworm 
and other disorders. Thus unwit- 
tingly the coast dwellers have come 
to show the beneficial effect of 
proper medical service and a fair 
wage; they have developed much in 
bodily strength, their children come 
into the world with at least an even 
chance of escaping illiteracy, and 
their quarters contain shoes, cutlery, 
musical instruments, chickens and 
clothing in quantities undreamed of 
by their brethren in the bush. 


Political restiveness exists in Hon- 
duras just as it exists in New York. 
Why say more about a subject that 
has been given ridiculous and un- 
deserved publicity by short-story 
writers perhaps too limited in vision 
to sense similar conditions in their 
own precincts? Honduras has yet to 
duplicate the voting methods em- 


(Continued from page 26) 


ployed last fall in Chicago, when 
political factions went about in cars 
with machine guns to coerce the bal- 
lotaeatee 

Architecture in the interior runs 
to the Moorish—particularly the 
noble old cathedrals. Many’s the 
small town made up of nipa-thatch 
huts, yet there, drenched in the 
moonlight, with her massive white 
walls catching the shadow of bowing 
coconut fronds, looms up a mag- 
nificent temple. Faded, but still 
lovely interiors, mildewed murals, 
moldy and tarnished treasures in 
wood, brass, silver and gold all be- 
speak the fascinating adventures in 
store for the student of old Spain 
in the New World. 


There is a very famous cathedral 
near Tegucigalpa which stands in 
quiet serenity on the crest of a hill 
worn bare by the feet of countless 
pilgrims come to pay homage to the 
life-sized image of the Virgin which 
is reputed and generally believed to 
be wrought in pure gold. Another 
church in Comayagua (formerly the 
capital of Honduras and picked as 
the capital of the ill-fated Federation 
of Central America) boasts a full- 
grown flowering fig tree on its roof, 
the roots of which have taken hold 
in the crumbling adobe and may be 
seen protruding through the pale 
blue ceiling as you sit in the nave 
below. This is a rare old building, 
one of the few frescoed in several 
tints with contrasting colors in the 
tiled roofing and with mosaic floor- 
ing. 

On the Caribbean coast everything 
is modern, wooden and ugly—but 
well kept. (The reason no mention 
is made of the Pacific Coast is be- 
cause Honduras has but one little 
hamlet on her very limited western 
frontage—and one Island in her Bay 
of Fonseca, which houses the Cus- 
toms.) Gardens run to bougainvillea 


—kumquat shrubs—Bermuda grass 
—citrus fruit trees. Blooms are not 
profuse. Coconut palms thrive in 


the sandy soil along the shore as do 
mangroves, both of which add much 
to the wild beauty of the coast line. 


An orderly arrangement of houses, 
streets and railroads marks the 
North American influence. For with 
the passing of fever has gone also 
the old Spanish touch—the mosaics, 
adobe houses and Moorish culture. 


Central America may rightly be 
called the home of pastel shades. 
This goes for her sunsets as well as 
her architecture. Unhappily the soft 
tones of her adobe buildings are 
rapidly disappearing. But nothing 
can deprive her of the symphonic 
sunsets which flame across her 
lagoons and barren hills. 


The flare of the sun creeping up- 
wards along her western mountain 
wall, burnt orange first and finally 
the color of wine, is unearthly in its 
splendor. And to stand on the crest 
of the range breathing in the pure, 
crisp air, the while the sun disap- 
pears into the western sea—what an 
experience! How its vigor and 
twilight glory remain indelibly in- 
scribed in your mind. 
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iL “Werry Chriatinag! 


You may save . 
VALUABLE LIVES 


by buying these 4 


CHRISTMAS 
LABELS 


y 
Mail a post card to © 


THE 
AMERICAN SOCIETY © 
FOR THE CONTROL | 

OF CANCER 


34 East 75th Street 
New York City 


Foreign Work’ 


Like to Travel—Does Romantii 
Wealthy South America ca 
you? Unusual opportunitie 
for young men. American em 
ployers. Fare and expense 
furnished. 

BIG PAY. Write for Free List. ] 
SOUTH AMERICAN SERVICE BUREA' 
14600 Alma Avenue Detroit, Michigay 


————— 


J 
Become acquainted with the place | 
you intend to visit and increase | 
your enjoyment. , 
FOYLES CAN SUPPLY THE BOOKS © 
Special Deperancot for Travel Books and | 


uides, | 
Write for Catalogue 645 (gratis) outlining” 
requirements; 3 

FOYLES, _ 119-125, 


Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 2., Eng. f 


$12.35 


FRENCH ARMY RIFLE, MODEL 1907- : 


with rapier bayonet and loading clip. Three sha’ 
cocks on opening bolt; walnut stock. Weight 9 lbs 
barrel 31¥ inches, calibre 8 m-m, adjustable elevat 

sight. Complete for $12.35. Cartridges $1.40 for 2 
Leather sling, used for 50c. Shipping weight in ea 

20 lbs. 372-page illustrated catalog of guns and mi 
tary equipment for 50c. Special circular for 2c stam| 
Established 1865. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 501 B’way, N.Y. Cit 


“ASTROLOGY 


Let me send you my little brochure 
‘What Astrology Means to Yeu.” It is frew 
and very illuminating. Horoscopes cast. — 


CECIL M. HIND 
6013-B 27th Ave., N.E. Seattle, W 
HUNDRED 
HUNTING HOUNDS 


CHEAP. Fur Finders. Money 


t 


Makers. Free Trial, Hunting 
Horns, Collars, Etc. Free 
Catalogue. 


KENNEL SUPPLY, 
MP37 Herrick, Ill. 


meeMBER, 1928 


Celebrities 
in Paris! 


—artists 
—writers 
—bohemians 


—society 
leaders 


AXA 
SEGA 
<0, EGE 


PARIS “SALONS, 
CAFES, STUDIOS 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 
Author of “France and the French,” etc. 


This unconventional book by a well-known journal- 
ist, who has lived in France for over thirty years, 
tells intimately of American, English and French 
celebrities who have lived in Paris. By lively, per- 
sonal anecdote Mr. Huddleston reveals famous 
writers, artists, statesmen, Bohemians and actresses 
informally, and presents Parisian life in a distinctly 
new light. $5.00 


THE ROMANCE OF 


MODERN TRAVEL 
By NORMAN J. DAVIDSON 


Ten of the world’s great travelers and explorers each 
Marrate an expedition into Alaska, burning Africa, 
savage Paraguay, and other globe corners. $3.00 


THE LAND PIRATES OF INDIA 
By W. J. HATCH 


A clan of professional thieves and their dire fasci- 
nating jobs. $5.00 


IN THE ISLES OF 
KING SOLOMON 


By A. I. HOPKINS 


After long acquaintance with the natives and the 
islands’ tropical beauties Mr. Hopkins presents an 
authoritative volume. $6.00 


MAGIC LADAKH 
By “GAUPAT” (Major M. L. A. Gompertz) 


Strange people, weird dancing, high mountain mon- 
asteries. $6.00 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE 


VEILED TAUREG 
By CAPTAIN DUGALD CAMPBELL 


The Tauregs are men of mystery and the terror of 
the Sahara. $6.00 
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ofthe Acropolis, Athens, 


In All De ee No Trip Like This! 


9 th Annual 
Frank S ee De Luxe 


Mediterranean 


62 Glorious Days... mysterious Egypt 
.. sacred Palestine ... ancient Greece ... gor- 
geous Italy ... romantic Spain ... enchanting 
North Africa ... primitive Dalmatian Coast... 
bewitching Turkey ... and the most compre- 
hensive itinerary of strange cities bordering this 
historic sea. JThe romance... the charming 
social life ... dances ... gay carnivals ... smart 
country club atmosphere and comfort on a 
ship built for cruising ... far famed cuisine ... 
service par excellence... a most efficient staff 
to entertain and guide you ... 53 years expe- 
rience ... all combine to make this a most 
attractive and thrilling adventure. 


Exclusively Chartered Palatial §. S. “SCY THIA” 


Cunard Line’s finest first-class cuisine and service 
Membership limited to 390 guests — half capacity 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK, JAN. 29 


Free Stop-over in Europe, including return via 
S. S. “Berengaria”’ or any Cunard steamer 
Rates from $950, including shore excursions 


WEST INDIES LUXURY CRUISES—Jan., Feb., Mar. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


542 Fifth Ave. Est. 1875 New York 
Philadelphia — 1529 Locust St. 

Chicago,175 No. Michigan Ave.~ Boston, 33 Devonshire St. 

San Francisco,29 Geary St. - Los Angeles, 756 So. Broadway 


Mosque of Sancro Sophia 


“Constantinople 


LE TOUQUET mi 


—— 


Cio zi EG Gay ae 
rg | MS 
3 uy HOTEL wise 


“HERMITAGE ” 
Lee ee vee Royalty 


HOTEL 
“ATLANTIC” 


he only first class 
Hlotel facing SED 


OPEN AT EASTER AND FROM 
JUNE TO SEPTEMBER. 


vw 
Asp same management 
“HOTEL NOAILLES ” 
130 Rooms..130 Bath Rooms 
MARS EILLES 
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Cunard Travel 
Club brings the 
World to your 
door ... for 
$1.00 a year... 


You'll find it opens a 
bright new vista to the 
imagination. 


Whether you’ve definite- 
ly planned a trip abroad 
... Whether you only 
hope to go sometime... 
or whether you plan to 
stay at home... join the 
Cunard Travel Club. 


It brings you: 


[1] The Cunarder...a 
fascinating monthly mag- 
azine devoted to travel 

.. large... beautifully 
illustrated . 


[2] Library Travel ... 
the cream of the world’s 
travel literature. 


(3] Special travel privi- 
leges, if you’re actually 
planning a trip. 


Let us tell you 
more... 


CUNARD 
TRAVEL 
CLUB 


Room 442 


25 Broadway 
New York 


America’s Playground in the Mid-Pacific 
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the impressive, volcanic island of 
Maui. 
It was Maui-bound that I left 


Honolulu one morning in a fair- 
sized steamer on a boisterous sea. 
In addition to its great dead volcano, 
it boasts the largest sugar mill on 
earth and what is called “the other 
Yosemite.” 


Disembarking at the port of 
Kahului, one travels by rail to 
within twenty-two miles of the 


crater and finishes the journey to 
“the House of the Sun” by motor 
and horse. Haleakala is 10,000 feet 
above the sea, a gigantic bowl 
twenty miles in circumference with 
two gaps in the wall through which 
lava poured in bygone days to add 
to the area of the island. 

Impressive as is the sight, par- 
ticularly if you happen to view it at 
sunrise, the active crater of Kilauea 
on the southeastern slope of Mauna 
Loa, the grand-daddy of all vol- 
canoes, is far more thrilling. 

You get there by way of Hilo, sea- 
port of Hawaii island, two hundred 
miles from Honolulu. Hilo with 
7,000 population, is second city of 
the islands and from there much 
sugar is shipped directly to San 
Francisco, to which it is closer than 
is Honolulu. On the other side of 
the island from Hilo is the Kona 
district where virtually all Hawaiian 
grown coffee is raised. 

Hilo is right in the center of the 
rainfall district of the islands where 
winds from the east daily bring 
dashing showers to irrigate the won- 
derful lava-fertilized land. Thirty 
miles away Mauna Loa and Mauna 
Kea, rising almost 14,000 feet above 
sea level, offer an impressive back- 
ground. 

The only standard-gauge railroad 
in the islands carries you to within 
eight miles of Volcano House. The 
rest of the trip is made by motor. 
Passing many fields of cane, one 
comes to uncleared forests where 
years ago lava piled up around the 
trunks of trees, hardened before the 
wood burned away and were left to 
stand as gigantic vases holding small 
trees and big ferns. 


Volcano House is three miles 
from the crater and the scent of 
sulphur ever hangs about it. The 
crater itself is three miles across 
and 700 feet deep. It has been the 
scene of tremendous explosions, fol- 
lowed by great flows of lava, in the 
past. In the middle of the basin 
stands a small crater in which most 
of the present activity is confined. 

“The House of Everlasting Fire,” 
it is called, and a regular devil’s 
caldron, a great lake of red-hot lava, 
1,000 feet across, it turned out to 
be. There, runs the legend, is the 
home of Pele, the volcano goddess 
who orders and checks the eruptions. 
The brittle floss spun from the lava 
by the wind is Pele’s hair, the sponge 
lava, her tears; the utalactites en- 
crusted with saline crystals, her 
flowers. To propitiate her the 
Hawaiians visiting the crater carry 
with them handfuls of the sacred 
ohelo berries and cast them into the 
pit. 


In olden times when Kilauea 


erupted Pele was believed to have 
become angered and then she flung 
thousands of tons of gravel and dust 
and boulders over hundreds of 
square miles, destroying everything 
within her reach. To pacify Pele a 
human sacrifice, usually a beautiful 
young girl, was flung into the crater 
when its first rumblings were heard. 


Prof. Thomas A. Jaeger, the gov- 
ernment volcanologist who for years 
has lived upon and studied Kilauea, 
tells an interesting story of how in 
1911 the first attempt to measure ac- 
curately the tremendous heat of the 
crater was made. A wire was 
stretched from wall to wall across 
it and other wires on pulleys were 
run out on it and permitted to drop 
straight down with recording in- 
struments on the end. One instru- 
ment survived the heat and regis- 
tered 1850 degrees Fahrenheit steadi- 
ly until pulled up. 

Molokai is best known to the 
world because of the leper settle- 
ment which occupies an isolated tri- 
angle of land on a peninsula on the 
northern shore. 

With the settlement is ever to be 
associated the name of Joseph de 
Veuster, Father Damien, who vol- 
untarily exiled himself to the settle- 
ment and there performed one of the 
greatest devotions to humanity ever 
recorded. When at last the disease 
claimed him he was buried in the 
village. A fence encloses the cross 
under a tree which marks his grave. 

Kauai, most northerly of the 
Hawaiian islands, also is the oldest. 
It, perhaps, is the most picturesque 
and deserves its sobriquet of the 
“Garden Isle.” Its acres are widely 
cultivated, but it remains little 
touched by civilization and so is a 
magnet and a lure for the tourist 
and the hunter of the wild goats 
with which it abounds. 

Of the other islands Niihau is a 
private estate devoted largely to 
sheep raising; Kahoolawe is dry and 
dusty and deserted and Lanai has 
only a small population. 

America has indeed a valuable 
possession in these islands. 


“T never cease to be glad in my 
heart that the Stars and Stripes wave 
over us,” said one of the old-timers. 
“I shiver to think what it would 
mean to have some other power 
camped here in America’s backyard 
and I believe that when Providence 
thrust the tips of these volcanoes out 
of the depths in some bygone age it 
was for the express purpose of pro- 
viding the yet unborn United States 
a mighty bulwark in days to come. 

“Plenty of other nations wanted 
Hawaii, naturally. Great Britain and 
France and Japan, most of all. But 
when they got around to trying to 
get it, the chance was gone. America 
got a head start when, around 1819 
or so, the first whaling vessel stop- 
ped here. Later Hawaii became a 
regular port of call for the whalers 
from our northwest and the ships 
engaged in the China trade. They 
developed the sandalwood industry 
which became the chief source of 
revenue for the natives and estab- 
lished such friendly relations that 
when in ’51 France cast her eye 
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> islands they promptly put 
es under American protec- 
1875 a reciprocity treaty 
ed and in 1898 formal an- 
took place. 


teen millions was the price. 
s the amount of the national 
| the United States absorbed 
yain, wasn’t it?” 

;, 1 agreed, particularly after 
r: Farrington mentioned that 
00 when the territorial or- 
t was approved by President 
-y, Hawaii has paid into the 
treasury more than $125,000,- 
that in the same period of 
deral expenditures for all 
activities in the islands, ex- 
of the army and navy, have 
y a fifth of that amount. 


yme years our payments into 
leral treasury have been 
than the payments of twenty 
al states,’ he continued. 
’s products go to the main- 
ystly. We sell each year a 

millions worth of pine- 
sugar and coffee and buy ap- 
tely $75,000,000 worth of 
dise, and all of it is trans- 
n ships flying the American 
should say Hawaii was a 


> 


I wanted to know, has 
done to make certain that 
to come an enemy with 
ve may be at war does not 
wwaii away from us? 
mswer, of course, was not 
ning in detail. But this much 
de clear—anyone who tries 
Hawaii has a fight coming. 


Harbor, of course, spells 
or the ships that may be in 
nond Head, extinct volcano 
rds the harbor of Honolulu 
trols the gateway to Pearl 
as well, holds the largest 
battery in the world and is 
of guns and fortifications 
1e signaling is done from 
he crater itself. 

Bowl, a lesser crater, also 
with guns. Our army posts 
on the southern and west- 
2s of the island. A mountain 
otects Honolulu to the north 
. Directly north of Diamond 

Fort Ruger; between Dia- 
ead and Honolulu are Forts 
ng and De Russy. Fort 
meha, near Pearl Harbor, 
t Shafter, just out of Hono- 
0 are equipped with high- 
uns. 
tmy forces, between 12,000 
0, are stationed back on the 
at Schofield Barracks, eigh- 
les from Honolulu and so 
that troops can be rushed 
order to the defense of any 

the island. Aided by the 
mbers of the Hawaiian Na- 
1ard, these troops could hold 
m until others could reach 
9m the mainland. Schofield 
; alone will accommodate 


of old Hawaii, the Hawaii 
hameha and his bronze war- 
1 those who succeeded him 
throne, remains. Here and 
some of the places where 
on has not laid its heavy 
any great extent you will 
linders of the past—houses 
walls and thatched roofs, 
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men in gee strings, women in grass 
skirts, children in nothing at all. You 
will see them roasting pigs upon red- 
hot stones in underground ovens, 
baking fish in hot embers after wrap- 
ping the well-cleaned meat in leaves 
with a little of this and a little of 
that for seasoning, grating the taro 
plant into the cornmeal-like food 
that, cooked, becomes the famous poi 
and, properly eaten, is picked out of 
a calabash with the fingers and con- 
veyed to the mouth. You will see 
them eating breadfruit and papaia 
and mangoes and other fruits that 
most of us on the mainland never 
heard of, much less ate. 

If you are fortunate, you will find 
yourself invited to sit down and 
join the others in the Jwau, as this 
woodland feasting is called, and I 
promise you some of the most de- 
licious viands you ever popped into 
your mouth. 

_I think I know why the islands 
are a land of shanghaied men and 
women. It is the wonderful hos- 
pitality it extends to the stranger in 
its midst, the hospitality not only of 
its people, but of nature itself. The 
sailors of early days felt it and many 
of them never left again. The visitor 
today feels it and he finds it would 
be easy for him, too, to stay and 
so very, very hard to tear himself 
away. 
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California’s Forgotten Missions 
(Continued from page 36) 


But unless you were as intent as a 
modern tourist on continuing your 
journey forthwith, you might first 
make the rounds of the establish- 
ment to watch the instruction of 
the Indians in the arts of farming, 
of weaving or saddlery, or carpentry 
or blacksmithing or the making of 
bricks and tile; for the resourceful 
priests, assisted, it’s true, by trained 
artisans from Spain, were not satis- 
fied merely with bringing the 
messages of their church to the be- 
nighted heathen, but believed as 
well in making a useful citizen of 
him. 

A faithful restoration of San 
Antonio Mission could still be made, 
for the walls of the chapel are in a 
fair state of preservation. Despite 
its isolation from the main-traveled 
road, the beauty of its setting would 
justify its rescue even if its his- 
tory did not. Hence the news in to- 


day’s paper is most interesting: 
Control of the mission has just 
passed back to the Franciscan 


Fathers, who plan its restoration if 
the money—a large sum, I fear—can 
be obtained. Decidedly the work can 
not be delayed much longer, lest 
San Avtonio’s fate be that of La 
Soledad Mission, which is next in 
the chain as you continue north- 
ward. 

The early ruin of La Soledad was 
largely a result of its poor construc- 
tion. Adobe alone went into its 
walls, whereas the other churches 
had some masonry, especially in the 
foundation, and a certain amount of 
timber ‘reinforcement — elsewhere. 
Even at San Diego, Father Serra 
went to great pains to secure proper 
timbers, especially for the beams. 
Legend has it that none could be 
found nearer than sixty miles away; 
but, first sprinkled with holy water, 
they were transported all that dis- 
tance on the shoulders of the faith- 
ful neophytes, who were stationed in 
relays a mile apart. Transferred 
from each set of relaying shoulders 
to the next, the beams thus were 
kept from touching defiling ground. 
Likewise the great stone church 
originally at San Juan Capistrano, 
which was nine years in the build- 
ing. The stones came from the 
canyon of Mission Vieja, six miles 
away. The boulders were trans- 
ported by ox carts, but the smaller 
stones were carried by the Indian 
neophytes—men, women and _ chil- 
dren—who worked the long, long 
hours in two never-ending lines, 
those trudging westward carrying 
the stones while those eastbound 
were empty-handed but seeking other 
burdens. From another canyon came 
logs for the beams and rafters, still 
another was the source of lime for 


.|the mortar, and unless they’ve dis- 


appeared quite recently you may still 
find the kilns where the roof tiles 
were made, in La Cafiada del Orno 
—the Canyon of the Oven. 

But, coming back to poor La 
Soledad, even though it was kept 
alive through great adversity maialy 
by the incredible patience and forti- 
tude and resourcefulness of the 
prisets, its herds grew enormously— 
so enormously that, in a time of 
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drought, many hundreds of th 
tle were driven down to the 


and over the cliffs to drown 


the grain fields, if not so p; 
tive as those of some of the 
establishments, were of grea 
tent. ‘a 


Since’ it left Santa Barbar 
Camino Real has followed an ‘ 
route, but a visit to Carmel M 
involves a run back to the coa 
a ruin, I do not claim muc 
Carmel, although the chapel | 
a remnant of the group o 
ings which originally constit 
mission. When I was _ last 
plans were well along for 
building of much of the 
adobe layout, though han 
by the exorbitant wages ; 
makers of ’dobe bricks can noy 
tain thereabouts. Whatever 
status of that program now, y 
find at Carmel the grave of 
Serra, and so many legend 
woven about the mission, ar 
surrounding country is so ron 
that I’m sure you’ll pardon 
shedding my ruin complex ; 
enough to get you there. 
Monterey coastal trip can be n 
to combine pretty nearly everyt 
you’ve been educated to look fo 
California. : 

Across the eastward mour 
range lies Mission San J 
Bautista, to my mind one o 
most charming of the entire ¢ 
and one forgotten or overl 
only by those who can not lea 
concrete road even for the le 
of a village block. Far from b 
a ruin, it should be visited bec 
at least, its well-preserved co 
nade, facing on a little squar 
emplifies quite vividly one es! 
feature of the typical mission 
The belfry, too, has lately been 
stored with more success f 
previous attempts had achieved 

The last mission of the or 
twenty-one, lying well north ¢ 
Golden Gate at Sonoma in the 
Valley of the Moon, makes the 1 
appropriate terminus for the | 
sion tour. Sonoma Mission — 
well enough ruined to satisfy me 
anybody else until a few year, 
Then the state took it over— 
them all is the only one state-ow: 
—and, by the help of some priva 
donated funds, has made a m 
in the carefully restored structt 
where what could be saved of 
pioneer days of Sonoma has be 
preserved. I would have pref 
the ruin, perhaps; certainly son 
‘thing of the atmosphere you'll f 

‘in the other missions has been om 
ted in the restored Sonoma and 
inharmonious museum; but Sonot 
like Carmel, means so much as 
goal of a splendid trip, that I do1 
hesitate to send you there. 

I like the mission tour, and 1 
pecially recommend it higher 
any other trip to a traveler 
visits California. There’s in 
tion in the journey. Now, as w 
the route was traveled by the pl 
ding padres, it shows you Califor 
at its best, and you’ll not be dis: 
pointed. There’s much left to § 
but nothing finer. 


